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The Battle before Richmond. ; 

Tue severest battle of the war, excepting . : 
that of Pittsburg Landing or Shiloh, was 
fought between the Chickahominy river and 
Richmond on Saturday, the 3lst of May, and 
Sunday, the Ist of June. Gen. McClellan 
has denominated it ‘The Battle of Fair 
Oaks,” and by that name it will probably be 
known to history. 

In many respects this battle has an exact 
conformity with that of Pittsburg Landing. 
It opened with a surprise of the advance 
division of the National army by an over 
whelming rebel force, on the first day, re- 
sulting in a temporary rebel success; and 
wding on the second day with the repulse of 

rebels by reinforcements brought up 
from the other side of the Chickahominy. 
Gen. Casey’s division, like that of Gen. Pren- 
tiss at Pittsburg Landing, was surprised: 
the enemy, as Gen. McClellan tells us, with- 
out the slightest regard to our convenienc« 
or the proper development of our strategy 
‘* taking advantage of a terrible storm which 
flooded the valley of the Chickahominy, at 
tacked our troops on the right bank of that 
river.” The enemy very naturally supposed 
that by massing his army ona section of 
ours, cut off from support by a swollen 














stream, he could do what Beauregard un- BLOWING UP CF JHE REBEL CASEMATE BATTEKY BUILT ON SEWALL'S POIN , BY THE NATIONAL TROOP#.—1ROM A SKETCH BY A NAVAL 
dertook to do, and nearly sucgeeded in doing OFFICER. —SEE PAGER 187 
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at Pittsburg Landing. And, as we have said, after a des- 
perate struggle he overpowered Gen. Casey’s division, one 
much weakened and composed of the rawest troops of the 
service, occupied his camps, captured his guns, and drove 
him back until checked by the corps of Heintzelman, who, 





| 
| 


with Hooker’s and Kearney’s divisions, interposed the vic- | 


tors of Williamsburg, an impenetrable wall, to further rebel 
alliance. 


‘The enemy commenced his attack at about noon on Sat- | 


urlay. Late in the afternoon, Gens. Sedgwick’s and Rich- 
avson's divisions were brought over the Chickahominy | 
nnd reinforeed the overma*tched troops on the right of the 
river, turning the check of the enemy into a retreat. That 
is to say, some of: the ground lost during the day was re- 
covered, but night terminated all operations, and the 
hostile armies slept on the field. When morning broke the 
enemy renewed the contest, but found every point of the | 
National lines protected and invulnerable. The attack | 
was first made on Richardson’s division, and gallantly re- 
polled. The Irish and the Sickles brigades were next 
assailed, but they disdained to waste powder and ball on 
their foes, but fixed bayonets, and charging on the rebels in 
front, drove them like sheep from the ficld. The enemy 
was everywhere repulsed with terrible loss, and sought the | 
friendly cover of night to withdraW his shattered columns | 
behind his fortifications at Richmond. On Monday morning 
the National army occupied a position considerably in ad- 
vance of that of Saturday, when the fight commenced, and 
within four miles of the rebel capitol. The enemy left his 
dead and most of his wounded in the hands of the victors, | 
as if to omit nothing to complete the parallel with the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing, which the mendacious Beaure- 
gard claimed as a victory. Should Richmond be evacuated, 
as Corinth has been evacuated, and as it now appears 
lixely it may be, the two great fights of the war will lack 
little of an exact correspondence. 

We have noticed the gencral points of resemblance be- 
tween the two engagements. There are some minor ones. 
Gen. Grant was at Savannah, 15 miles from Shiloh Chapel, 
when the fight of Pittsburg commenced, with the surprise 
of Gen. Prentiss’s division, but reached the field of action 
and took command before noon. 

Gen. McClellan was also 12 miles or more away from the 
frout when the action of Fair Oaks commenced, with the 
surprise of Gen. Casey, but he did not reach the tield until 
ihe second day, where, as the correspondent of the //erald 
tells us, “his presence excited the wildest enthusiasm.” 
We are also told that he *‘looked kindly on the shattered 
r-giments who had been in Saturday’s fight,” and addressed 
to them ‘‘a few words of pleasant encouragement that 
thrilled on the ear, and then rode away.” The heading of 
the paragraph recounting these remarkable incidents is 
** Little Napoleon,” whence we may infer that this was the 
conduct of the ‘‘ Great Napoleon” on the field of battle. 

The official reports show that the loss on the National 
side in this battle of Fair Oaks was 5,789 in killed, wounded 
and missing. The rebel loss is estimated at from cight to 





ten thousand. It is stated, unofficially, that 1,200 rebel dead 
were buried by our soldiers on the field. Nineteen guns of 
Casey’s command were lost and not recovered, 48 also alj 
his commissary stores and camp equipage. 

In short, the battle of Fair Oaks was a desperate sortie of 
the beleagured garrison of Richmond, on an exposed portion 
of the National army, made under favorable circumstances, 
and resulting in a surprise which was only prevented from 
becoming a victory, with a loss ofa third of the Union forces, 
by the determined and obstinate bravery of the soldiers of 
Gen. Heintzelman’s corps. 

Ilistory will severely censure the generalship, or rather 
lack of generalship, which made this surprise possible, and 
it will place on the shoulders of the Commander-iu-Chicf 
the responsibilities that he has ungenerously endeavored to 
throw upon the division of Gen. Casey, which, as a whole, 
fought bravely and well, and which only gave way before 
overwhelming numbers, such as no single division on earth 
could have resisted successfully. 

(ne word is due to Gen. Casey’s division, which had been 
injudiciously thrown to the front, the post of danger, and 
where the simplest sense would have suggested that the 
flower of the army should have been concentrated. ‘“ It was 
made up,” says the J/erald correspondent, ‘‘of very raw 
troops—the latest enlistments of our immense army. There 
was no cohesive strength even in the regiments, discipline 
was lax, and the men, as soon almost as the division was 
formed, were pushed into active service—made to march and 
starve with our year old regiments ; to bivouac and fight side 
by side with those who had been out so long as to begin to 
consider themselves veterans. Numbers consequently be- 
came sick, and this weakened his division greatly. More- 
over it had on the day of battle an unusually extensive picket 
line, and nearly every regiment had out three companies on 
picket or fatigue duty. From these various causes this 
division did not on Saturday have in the field more than 
6,000 effective men.” 

The attack on this weak ditision was made, according to 
this correspondent, by 18,000 men, the flower of the rebel 
urmy. ‘They intended the blow to be desperate, and made 
it with their best troops. 18,000 men of the rebel army, in 
one division—men from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida and Virginia—men 
of high courage and admirable discipline—led by Gen. Long- 
street, left Richmond at daylight on that Saturday and went 
out to battle.” 

Yet Gen. Casey, unquestionably surprised, with one regi- 
ment completely cut up and demoralized at the very outset, 
maintained the unequal fight for nearly four hours, stubbornly 
contesting every foot of ground, and yielding only to the 
force of numbers three times hisown. Says the correspond- 
ent already quoted: 


“‘ The attack began shortly after 12 o’clock, and the battle was in full 
fury attwo. Thus forthree hours and a half Gen. Casey, with 6,000 raw 
troops, had sustained the whole weight of the rebel onsct—an onset 
mde in foree at least triple his own, und with the very oldest regiments 
of the Southern army. From Casey’s front to the point of his last 





resistance it is not half a mile, and ié had taken the enemy 


end a half to advance that half mile, Thus Casey had stood in the way | 


fo some purpose, He had given the enemy three hours and a half of | 6th, by the National gunboats, under Com. Davis, and the 


three hours | struction of the rebel flotilla on the Mississippi river, June 
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hard fight; he had lost by casnalties nearly every fourth man that he 
had in the field. He had Jost many of his best officers, including his gal- | 
lant and capable Chief of Artillery, Col. Bailey, and now at last he was | 
compelled, with a heavy heart, to relinquish the unequal struggle. Let 
those who are disposed to speak of how Casey gave way, remember 
exactly what Casey did.” 


The only comment to be made on all this is, that the alle- 
gation that ‘ Otsey’agdivision, which was in the front line, 
gave way unaccountably and discreditably,” is unwarranted in 
fact, ungenerous in spirit, and open to the suspicion of having 
been made to conceal defective generalship on the part of 
the officer making the allegation. Fiat justitia. ruat | 
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Summary of the Week. 


Tur series of National successes remains unbroken. The 
evacuation of Corinth was adroitly and successfully effected 
by Beauregard, but his retreat was not permitted to be 
altogether unmolested. One portion of his army was followed 
by Gen. Pope, the most active and successful General the 
war has brought forward, who overtook the rebel rear, 30 
miles south of Corinth, on the 3d of June, captured 10,000 
prisoners and took 15,000 stand of arms—so reports Gen. 
Halleck to the Secretary of War, under date of June 4th. 
The General adds, ‘ ‘The result is all I could possibly desire.” 
The whereabouts of Beauregard and his force is still un- 
known. Itis conjectured by some that, giving up the war 
in the West, he is moving the best part of his troops as 
rapidly as possible to Richmond. This movement could 
hardly change the conditions there, if it were possible to 
drive away McDowell from Washington to the support of 
McClellan. 

The campaign in Northern Alabama was signalized on the 
5th by the defeat of the rebel forces under Gen. Adams, by 
Gen. Negley of Mitchell’s division, at Chattanooga. Gen. 
Mitchell reports the action as ‘‘ an utter defeat and rout” of 
tye rebels. 

The most conspicuous incident of the weck, the importance 
of which cannot be too highly estimated, has been the de- 





| fatal to them. 
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National ram-flotilla, under Col. Ellett. The action lasted 
an hour and a half, in front of Memphis, and terminated, as 
we have said, in the destruction of the rebel flotilla, with 
the exception of a single vessel, and the surrender of 
Memphis. The official reports are as follows: 


U. 8S. SteAMER BENTON, OFF MEMPHIS, June 6, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 

Sir—I arrived here last evening at 9 o’clock, accompanied by the mor- 
tar fleet under Capt. Maynader, the ordnance steamers, storeships, ctc., 
and an*hored a mile and a half above the city. 

This morning I discovered the rebel fleet, which had heen reinforced 
and now consisted of cight rams and gunboats, lying at the levee, The 
engagement, which commenced at 5.30 A.M, and ended at 7, terminated 
in a running fight. I was ably supported by the ram-fleet under 
command of Col. Ellett, who was, conspicuous for his gallantry and is 


| seriously hurt, but not dangerously wounded. , 


The result of the action was the capture or destruction of seven versels 
of the rebeT fleet, as follows : ‘ 

The General Beauregard, blown up a‘ d burned; The General Sterling 
Price, one wheel carried away ; The Jeff. Thoinpson, set on fire by a 
shell and burned, and nfagazine blown up. The Sumter, badly cut up 
by shot, but will be repaired. The Little Rebel, boiler exploded by 
shot, and otherwise injured, but will be repaired. 

Besides this, one of the rebel boats was sunk in the beginning of the 
action; her name is not known. A boat, supposed to be the Van Lorn, 
escaped from the flotilla by her superior specd, ‘Two rams are in pur- 
suit. The officers and crews of the rebel boats endeavored 10 take the 
shore; many of their wounded and prisoners are now in our hands. 
The Mayor surrendered the city to me afterthe engagement, Col, Fitch 
came down at 11 o’clock, and has taken military possession. 

Cc. H. DAVIS. 


OPPOSITE Mremrttis, June 6, 


| Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 


The rebel gunboats made « stand carly this morning, opposite Mem- 
phis, and opened a vigorous fire upon our gunboats, which returned 
with equal spirit. 

1 ordered the Queen, my flagship, to pass between the gunboats and 
run down ahead of them upon the two rams of the enemy, which first 
boldly stood their greund. Col, Elictt, in the Monarch, of which Cipt. 
Dryden is first master, followed gallantly. The rebel rams endeavored 
to back down stream and then turn and run; but the movement was 
The Queen struck one of them fairly, and for a few 
minutes was fast to the wreck, After separating, the rebel steamer 
My steamef, the Queen, was then herself struck by another rebel 
steamer and disabled; but, though damaged, can be saved. A pistol 
shot wound in the leg deprived me of the power to witness the remain- 
der of the fight. The Monarch also passed ahead of our gunboats and 
went most vallantly into action, She first struck the rebel boat that 
struck my flagship, and sunk the rebel. She was then strifek by one of 
t.e rebel rams, but not injured. She then pushed on and etruck the 
Beauregard and burst in her sides, Simultaneously the Beauregard was 
struck in the boiler by a shot from one of our gunboats. The Monsrch 
then pushed at the gunboat Little Rebel, the rebel flagship, and having 
but little headway, pushed her before her, the rebel Commodore and 
crew escaping. ‘The Monarch then finding the Beauregard sinking, took 
her in tow uutil she sank in shoal water, Then in compliance with the 
request of Col. Davis, Lieut.-Col, Ellett dispatched the Monarch and the 
Switzerland in pursuit of the one remaining gunboat and some trans- 

vorts Which had escaped the gunboats, and two of my rams have gone 
elow. 

I cannot too much praise the conduct of the pilots and enginecrs and 
military guard of the Monarch and Queen, the brave conduct of Captain 
Dryden, or the heroic conduct of Lieut.-Col, Ellett. 1 will name all 
parties in special report. 

T am, myself, the only person in my fleet who was disabled. 

CHARLES ELLETT, Jk., 
Col.-Commanding Kam Fleet. 

The rams were manned by sharpshooters, mostly fre 
Illinois, who did good execution in picking off the rebel guf-"~ 
ners at every opportunity. The enemy’s loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners is heavy, but not fully ascertained. 
At last accounts tugs were busily engaged picking up the 
crews of their disabled boats. 

The steam rams that rendered such signal service in the 
destruction of the rebel flotilla are named Lancaster (side- 
wheel), Lioness, Fulton, Sampson, Hornet and Mingo. They 
were built by private contract, and not by the Government, 
to be paid for if effective, by parties in Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati. They are provided with an armament of Parrott gurs 
and manned with the usual number of deck hands, and a com- 
plement of sharpshooters. ‘The six that participated in the 
action were built at St. Louis. They were formerly used as 
towboats, and ure the best and strongest craft on the river. 
The hulls and machinery are nenyly new. They have been 
overhauled and strengthened—the hulks by additional bulk- 
heads and solid beams of immense strength. The bows are 
almost a solid mass of timber and iron. 

The rebel works covering Stono Point, leading to Charles- 
ton, have been forced by the National gunboats which arc 
reported as within four wiles of the city, which is practically 
invested. Gen. Stevens, by a brilliant dash from Port Royal, 
had cut the railway between Charleston and Savannah. ‘The 
preparations-for capturing those cities are nearly complete. 
Both have solemnly resolved through the municipalities 
“never to surrender,” just as Memphis did before them. 

A dispatch from Mobile, to the Petersburg (Va.) Express, 
states that the Union fleet has passed the lower batteries on 
the river and attacked Fort Morgan. If this be so, we shall 
soon hear of the capture of the last rebel port of importance 
on the Gulf. 

Nothing of importance has occurred before Richmond 
since the battle of Fair Oaks, which Jeff. Davis proclaims to 
have been a great victory. We asserts that the rebels took 
8,000 prisoners, 70 guns and a large quantity of provisions 
and munitions of war. The object of his falsehoods is 
obviously to reinspire the drooping rebel heart. Deserters 
report the city of Richmond in deepest distress and panic, 
and almost deserted. * Gen. McClellan reports officially the 
National loss at the battle of Fair Oaks, as follows: 


Corps. Killed. Wounded. Missing. Totals. 
Gen, Sumner (3d).....++++++ In} SOM 146 ~~ 1,223 
Gen. Heintzeliman (3d),..... 250 a) 155 -— 1,504 
Gen. Keyes, (4th)..... ccccce 448 1,755 21 — 3,122 
Total. .....ececcessecees ++ 800 3,027 1wez — 5,739 


Gen. Keyes’s division included Gen. Casey’scommand, anc 
its loss is greater than that of both the other divisious en- 
gaged, combined. 

‘The Shenandoah Valley is again almost entirely clear of 
the rebels, Jackson’s force reduced to not exceeding 5,000 
men. He owes his escape from utter destruction entirely to 
the high water in the streams, the consequence of recent 
heavy rains. Gen. Fremont is in pursuit beyond New- 
market. The loss of Gen. Banks in his late masterly retreat, 
represented by the rebels at we know not how many thou- 
sands, is officially reported by that officer as follows: 


MOE, ceccccessec eecccceesceseccs o evecce ceccccccrccccseces 38 
Wounded........... eeccee 99 0ccecrcescosocvoes seussvecceneses 15% 
MisGINg........ceercecececceevses Oe eeeeccccccccccscsevescoess 712 

rotal...... 666600000006008 006466000000 dbo 46eedes gocccecsce 905 


The number of missing given above is being constantly 
reduced by the return of nany who are put down in that list. 
Gen. Banks believes that the number will ultimately not 
exceed 700. He succeeded in saving his artillery, and our 
of 500 wagon trains only 50 were lost, and of those the 
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majority were burned to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

P. S.—The latest advices from Charleston are through 
rebel sources, up to June 4, when 1,700 National troops had 
landed on James Island, opposite the city. Some skirmish- 
ing had taken place, and the rebel General in command tele- 
graphed to the city that an advance was imminent. - 








The Mississippi River Free—The Rebel Flotilla 
Destroyed. 


Tur great fact of the week is the occupation of the entire 
Mississippi river by the National land and naval forces. 
Forts Pillow and Randolph, the last strongholds of the 
rebels on the river, were evacuated on the 3lst of May. 
The rebel flotilla, hemmed in between Com. Farragut, 
ascending from New Orleans, and Com. Davis, descending 
from Cairo, was brought to a stand before Memphis by 
Com. Davis, on the morning of the 6th of June, and com- 
pelled to fight. The result was the destruction or capture 
of seven out of the eight vessels composing the flotilla, the 
sole surviving representative of the rebel armament, on the 
Father of Waters, only escaping a similar fate from her 
superior speed—to be taken, perhaps, by Com. Farragut, or 
to share the ignoble fate of the Merrimac at the hands of 
her own crew. 

The result of this victory was the immediate surrender of 
Memphis, which is once more under the National authority. 

And thus ends the campaign of the West. The gigantic 


artery of the Mississippi, with its 14,000 miles of navigable, 


waters, is wholly ‘repossessed and reoccupied” by the 
United States. With the loss of but a single vessel, the 
Varuna, the National armaments have swept the river clear 
of its swarm of rebel gunboats, floating batteries, iron-cased 
‘‘turtles,, chains, torpedoes and firerafts—reduced all the 
forts on its banks, and compelled the surrender of every 
city on its shores. The so-called ‘‘Southerm Confederacy” 
is cut in twain, and more than half its territorial areca, per- 
meated in every direction by navigable rivers, tributaries of 
the Mississippi, is now and must for ever remain at the 
mercy of the sturdy, iron-forging, mechanical, constant sons 
of the North. History has repeated herself once more, and 
no bravery, no combination, no power save that of some 
grand cataclysm which can turn back the current of the 
mightiest river of the world, can wrest the control and 
dominion of the Mississippi valley from the stalwart men 
of the great North-West. 

There is no possible success of rebel arms in the field 
which can repair the loss of the Mississippi. ‘There is not, 
nor can there ever be a ‘‘ Southern Confederacy” while that 
remains under the National authority. Johnston may anni- 
hilate the army of McClellan, and water his horse again in 
the Potomac; Beauregard may drive Halleck back to the 
Tennessee; we may concede to the rebels every success they 
may hope for, or which their audacity may claim, and yield 
every possible contingency in their favor, but without the con- 
trol of the Mississippi, and with the United States dominant on 
the sea, their pretensions to nationality or an independent ex- 
istence are idle and absurd. Hemmed in between the loyal 
mountains and the sea, a narrow strip of land pierced in every 
direction by navigable streams, and its only compact portion 
beyond the Alleghanies split asunder by the conquered river, 
the ‘‘ Southern Confederacy” is a geographical impossibility 
—a physical contradiction in terms. 

The war may be prolonged by strategic delays and manou- 
vres on our side, until Pope or Burnside breaks the spells 
of medixval war systems and ancient martial recipes; and 
we may be troubled with a guerilla warfare thereafter, until 
assassins shall be no longer regarded as ‘*‘ misguided fellow- 
citizens,” but fit subjects for the hangman—in other words, 
incompetence and indecision in the field, and a false and 
mistaken sympathy, may sustain a state of war for a few 
wecks or afew months longer, but the Great Rebellion is 
none the less dead. Its expiring contortions may have the 
semblance of life and vigor, but theig very energy will only 
make them the more brief. No desperation on the part of 
its promoters, who already feel the cord around their necks 
—no furtive success, not even foreign intervention, hopeless 
before impossible now, can save it from the doom pronounced 
by the iron mouths of the National guns on the 6th of June, 
when the Mississippi river passed again under the control 
of the Government and people of the United States. It was 
then that the Great Rebellion received its fatal blow; it was 
then that the National supremacy was vindicated. 








Florida Again. 

Trere is a sublimity of impudence in the secession of 
Florida from the Union which grows the more it is contem- 
plated. Including the money paid by the United States for her 
territory and clearing her of Indians, she has cost the country 
not a cent less than $100,000,000. She was admitted into the 
Union without having her constitutional quota of inhabitants, 
in submission to the demands of the slave oligarchy in Con- 
zress, which would no® consent to the admission of free 
lowa without an equivalent, ‘‘to preserve the balance of 
power” in the Government. She was admitted in 1845. 
Under the census of 1840 she had 28,760 free inhabitants and 
25,717 slaves—her whole free population hardly equalling 
that of an ordinary agricultural county in the interior of one 
of the Middle States, and but little over one-third of the 
population of the 17th Ward of this city. 

The expenditure for Florida by the General Government 
had been nearly or quite $4,000 per head for every free man, 
woman and child within her boundaries. 

With this handful of people Florida was admitted as a 
State, and acquired the same weight in the Senate as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, or the oldest and most popu- 
lous States of the Union. 

The secession of Florida from the Union into which she 
had thus been admitted, and her revolt against the Govern- 
ment of which she had been the beneficiary in so enormous a 
sum, afford an instance of impudent baseness and ingratitude 
which have no paralle] unless it be in the history of Texas. 





The whole wealth of the State did not, upon fair valuation, 
exceed the amount which the General Government had ex- 
pended in her behalf; and her people possessed vastly 
greater political weight than those of any other State. 

In the last Congress each of her two Senators held the 
chairmanship of important committees. Mr. Yulee was 
Chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and Mr. Mallory was Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. And yet, all New England and New York with 
their 14 Senators, representing one-half of the wealth and 
two-thirds of the commerce of the country, had not a single 
Chairmanship of any Committee whatever! 

And yet Florida went out of the Union because she was 
not allowed her rights and just influence under it! Her 
proper place is as a Territory, and she should be put back to 
that condition until she learns decency and can take care of 
herself. Perhaps it would be better to sell her out to Presi- 
dent Geffrard of Hayti, at a quarter of what she cost. Only 
we are afraid that while he might not object to her alligators, 
he might refuse to have her people. And no one could 
blame him! 


FAILrnG to undervalue or explain away the capture of New 
Orleans to the advantage of the rebels, the London Jimes 
endeavors to save the Southern reputation for valor, by pre- 
tending that the National flotilla was made up of iron-clad 
vessels, ‘‘ which set the forts at defiance, steamed by the 
Confederate batteries, and presently held the town at their 
mercy, without having experienced any material hindrance 
or any considerable loss.” 

Now the fact is, there was not a single iron-clad vessel, 
great or small, in the National flotilla, while the rebels had 
at least ¢wo completely iron-cased, the Manassas and Lou- 
isiana (the latter pronounced to be more formidable than the 
late Merrimac), and jive others more or less protected by 
iron casing. The only iron defences of any of our vessels 
were improvised by hanging heavy chain cables over the 
sides of some of them, covering the sections outside the 
machinery. 

The story of National iron-plated gunboats has not the 
slightest warrant in any official or unofficial report from this 
side of the Atlantic; it is a bald lie, set afloat by the 7'imes 
to explain away the failure of its rebel friends to offer any 
effectual resistance to the National arms, and also to account 
for the failure of all the Times’s prognostications of the 
utter inability of the Government to captaire the great 
Southern metropolis. 








More Morganism—Military Order No. 31. 


We thought that the time had gone by when we should be 
called on to expose any more of the numberless grabbings 
on cash and power that have rendered the name of Morgan 
odious in this State. But having awaited patiently the con- 
demnation of those who should speak, we are compelled to 
say one word in reference to the late order of Governor 
Morgan, numbered 31, and dated May 23d, in which he lays 
down the law under which the new regiments called for by 
the President, and to be raised in this State, will be organ- 
ized. After the experience of last summer and fall, in which, 
by the grasping mismangement of this Morgan dynasty, 
thousands of men who desired to serve their country in the 
field were ruined, having sacrificed business and position, 
money and self-respect, without attaining what they sought, 
no exposé will astonish the suffering public. 

We speak of the demoralization of war, but years in the 
field, with warfare in every shape, will not do as much to- 
wards the discouragement and degradation of the soldier as 
one month of non-attention to his physical wants or the des- 
truction of his confidence in his commanding officer. That 
this was exemplified last year in our recruiting, none who 
know the circumstances will deny. Every officer who en- 
tered upon the effort felt that he was in the hands of an 
arbitrary irresponsible power at Albany, that could only be 
reached through pocket, personal, or political influence, and 
that his efforts, unless backed by one of those, could result 
in nothing to himself but ruin and distress. Months of 
labor and mental annoyance, outlay and debt, were in a 
moment overslaughed without appeal, by the grim orders 
of consolidation, that some political parasite might put him- 
self or his friend in the position made vacant. It was by 
this means that Governor Morgan held the immense military 
patronage that he has been so loth to resign, and the work- 
ing of which has been so glaringly exemplified in Order No. 
31. Section No. 4 reads thus: 


“ Persons proposing to enroll companics, and who have not already 
been examined, will present themselves as soon as practicable before 
an Examining Board, and to such as afford satisfactory evidence of their 
proficiency in the school of the company and soldier, the Governor will, 
at his discretion, issue a certificate granting authority to enroll volun- 
teers, and entitling the person to whom it is issued to receive a com- 
mission as 2d Lieutenant, whenever he shall have enrolled not less than 
30 men who shall have passed muster; to a commission as Ist Lieu 
tenant for not less than 40 men, and to a commission as Captain when 
he shall have recruited 83 men or over.” 

While section 10 says: 


“On the completion of pee as herein provided, they will be 
formed into regiments, and the field-officers appointed and commis- 
sioned by the Governor.” 

We will accordingly put that and that together, and see 
what a neat little plum finds its way into Governor Morgan’s 
political pocket by this arrangement. Every man who raises 
30 men is to be 2d Lieutenant; if he raises 40 men, Ist Lieu- 
tenant; and if 88, or afall company, the Captain. In the first 
place no provision is made by that order for the disburse- 
ments a recruiting officer must be under before he can raise 
that number. He must be at least a small capitalist to start 
his enterprise, and subsist 30 men until he and they can 
reach the State depots and be mustered in. It is useless to 
say that all this will be repaid. Asan instance of the prompt- 
ness of this kind of reinbursement we point to the claims of 
officers on the State for expenses incurred in the last levy of 
80,000 men, still unpaid, as well as their certificates for pay 
while in the State service. 

We will suppose, however, that a certain number of capi- 





talists are’found who can “‘ fork up” under Order No. 31, and 
are inclined to raise companies. What is the result? 
When the companies of 83 men each are mustered in, and 


the regiment with its ten officers is formed, then the Mor- 


gan magnificence comes in. Ina regiment there are about 
40 cemmissions, some of which, as for instance, those of 
field and staff officers, are rather good to have. Of 
these 30 are the patronage of Governor Morgan. or in other 
words, the ten men who are mustered in do the work and raise 
the regiment, while the thirty eléves, or parasites of the 
Morgan family take the benefit. Delightful patriotism! 

We do not know that for the present we can say anything 
better than to call attention to this precious document. The 
public we think appreciate Morganism. That recruiting 
can ever be done under it, even with the aid of the present 
bill before Congress granting a bounty of $2 per man and a 
month’s pay in advance, is a simple absurdity. 








Gen. Birney—“‘ One Most Unfortunate.” 


In otr review of the Williamsburg battle, some weeks 
ago, we took occasion to speak of: the gallantry of Gen. 
Hooker’s division in that engagement, and to censure cer- 
tain alleged delays in supporting him with reinforcements. 
Our language was as follows: 


“They had passed the previous night in the forest, in a drenching 
rain. Still they resisted the storm of the rebel forts, and repelled the 
desperate charges of the flower of the rebel army with still more des- 
gerne determination, But there is a limit to human endurance, and 

Teintzelman sent frequent aud urgent messages to the rear for rein- 
forcements. By-and-bye they came—gallant Gen. Berry, of the stout 
State of Michigan, in the van, vers through mud and rain at such 
speed that he overtook and passed three other brigades—slow-coach 
Gen. Birney’s among them. He finally came in sight of Hooker’s ex- 
hausted and famished men. Then, says the 7'ribune correspondent, 
‘ Heintzelman shouted with gratitude,’ ete., ete,” 


In reference to this paragraph we have received the fol- 
lowing letter from Brig.-Gen. Kearney : 


HEADQUARTERS 3D DIVISION HEINTZELMAN’s Corps, } 
P CAMP NEAR CUMBERLAND, VA., May 17, 1862. § 
Editor Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper : 

Sir—In your paper of May 24th I regret to find a most improper, ab- 
surd and groundless insinuation against Gen. Birney. The case is this: 
et division was moved by its left, on the day of the 5th inst., Berry’s 
brigade leading, Birney’s next and Jameson’s third. Gen. Berry did his 
duty, and his brigade followed me as rapidly as men could possibly 
effect—not one moment wasted. Gen. -Birney fully kept his place, and 
there is no more energetic officer than him in our service. 

It is an injustice to Gen. Berry, a worthy officer, that a slur, by indis- 
creet reporters, should be cast on another General fully as meritorious 
who rendered on that day, so ample for all, fully as distinguished 
services, Fr. ARNEY, 
Brig.-Gen. Commanding 3d Division, 3d Corps. 


Gen. Birney is fortunate in his vindication from the charge 
of being a ‘‘slow-coach” by so gallant and well-known an 
officer as Gen. Kearney, albeit with a redundancy of adjec- 
tives. We hope Gen. Birney will be able to find some officer 
of equal repute to vindicate him from the allegations con- 
tained in the following correspondence, compared with 
which the charge of being a “ slow-coach” may be taken as 
acompliment. Reference is here made to his participation, 
or rather non-participation, in the late fight before Rich- 
mond: 


“WHERE WAS BIRNEY ?—Birney’s brigade of Kearney’s division, 
when Birney advanced, had been ordered to advance by the raiiroad in 
full time to have reached this point of our hardest fight. Hadnercached 
it, his fresh troops, poured in after the hard fight already made, must 
have turned the tide, and the enemy would have been routed then, But he 
did not reach it. He halted, Patterson’s brigade, ordered in to Birney’s 
left, went through the swampy woods and almost impassable thicket 
and pushed on stil, while Birney, with a fair, dry road, amd the fight not 
$ mile arey, halted and sat down.”—Correspondence of N. Y. Herald, 
June 5th, 


‘Reinforcements were called for, and Heintzelman intercepted a 
regiment moveng to the front, and ordered it over tothe railroad. He 
subsequently ordered Birney’s brigade to march right up the track and 
save the fight. The brigade did no. get into action, and Birney is under 
arrest,”—Correspondence N. Y. Tribune, June 5th, 


‘Gen. Birney, of Philadelphia, was relieved of his command onthe 
battle-ficld by Gen. Heintzelman, he having failed to bring his bri e 
into action when ordered on Saturday.”—New York Times, June 6th, 








THEOPHILE GAUTIER, in a letter to the Paris Moniteur about 
the opening of the London Exhibition, says that the architecture of the 
building, for want of a better title, should be termed “ the mechanical,” 
and adds that ‘‘ it unites the characteristics of the railway station, the 
market and the green-house.” 





A MACHINE for planing and joining the turret-plates of the 
new Monitors has been make in Newark, N.J. It weighs 34,000 pounds, 
and is capalfe of removing one square inch of wrought iron at one cut, 
planing both edges of a plate six feet by twelve feet at the same time. 





ACCORDING to the Richmond Dispatch our Northern sol- 
diers are monsters of the worst description, this authority affirming 
that they “ wantonly” slaughtered chickens, which we conceive barely 
possible; and that they ate them raw, which we doubt—leastwise, if 
there were combustible fences at hand. But the Dispatch shall have the 
full benefit of its own statements, while we drop a tear over the 
slaughtered fowls : 

“Poultry was WANTONLY slaughtered in the farmyards and eaten 
raw. Itis asserted, and has been proven by eye-witnesses, that even 
the dogs, cats and rats encountered on the march of this horde were 
killed and eaten with a voraciousness that betokened starvation. In- 
deed they had no commissary, and it is believed that their conduct was 
attributable to directions from their officers.” 





Wuat Ricnt?—The London Dispatch asks ‘‘ What right 
have the Americans to engross an entire continent to themsclves, the 
possession now of many races that have no love forthem? What right 
to prohibit the same changes and chances of territorial occupation and 
division that obtain everywhere cls€?” Precisely the same right that 
England has to hold Canada, Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, Ireland and 
India—the right of force. The only difference is, that countries and 
peoples taken into the Union are admitted to the fullest rights and 
honors of sovereignty and citizenship, whereas, if taken under the 
British flag, they are the victims of satraps of the British Crown. 


= | 





Frank Lesuie leads all competitors in the Illustrated 
Newspaper business. His Artists appear to be omnipresent. Nothing 
remarkable can happen in any part of the country but it is accurately 
represented in the next number of Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED News- 
PAPER. As his regular issue don’t afford him room enough to “ spread 
himself,” he sends out nearly every week a supplement of from eight to 
16 pages, filled with fine illustrations and choice reading matter. How 
he can afford all this we don’t understand. The editorial department is 
fully equal in merit to the artistic. It is under the control of Hon. E. G. 
Squier, well known to many of our readers as formerly editor of the 
Gazette, and a gentleman of high literary reputation. Some of the most 
pointed and able articles on the rebellion that we have read, have been 
those from his pen published in the editorial columns of the Illustrated 
Newspaper. Our readers who want a first-rate pictorial and literary 
paper should get Frauk Leslie’s.— Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe), Ohio. 





DuRtnG the year 1860 there were 43,693 children born out 
of wedlock in England, being 4 per cent. of the whole number of chil. 
dren born. 
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DAJUK J. UH. ALLEN, PROVOST MARSHALL OF BEAUFUKI, N. U 
SEE PAGE 182, 
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BUILT BY THE ENGINEER CORPS OF THE NATIONAL ARMY,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR ‘PECIAL ARTIST, E. , HALL.—ste PAGE 182, 
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Wm. Morrison, Robert Small, A. Gradine, 
John Small, 


HEROES IN EBON) HE CAPTORS OF THE REBEL STEAMER PLANTER, 
OBERT SMALL, W MORRISON, Ae GRADINE AND JOHN &MALL,. 
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Bridge constructed by Engineer Corps. 





THE ARMY BEFIRE BICHMON’ —-JENERAL KEYES’S DIVISION CROS3ING THE CHICKAHOMINY RIVEP, MAY 23, CVER BOTIOM’s BRID iF, AND A SUP LEMENTARY BRIDG : 





LIELT.-COL, E. F. W. ELLix, LOTH REGIMENT ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS. 
¥KOM A PHOTOGRAPA BY LAYTON & BARNE4, ROCKFORD, ILLINOVI*. 
SEE PAGE 187. 
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SCENE IN PURTSMUUTH, VA.- 


LIEUT. CHARLES 
ALLEN. 


Tuis dashing young 
officer was born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1834, 
and was engaged for some 
years in the National Tele- 
graph Office at New 
Orleans. In 1858 he ac- 
companied Gen. Walker’s 
‘Susan ” Expedition from 
Mobile as correspondent 
of the New York Hera/d, 
and was wrecked in that 
ill-fated schooner on 
Glover’s Reef, off Belize, 
Honduras. He also acted 
as Gen. Walker's Private 
Secretary in his last expe- 
dition, known as the Hon- 
duras Expedition. Lieut. 
Allen has the rare merit 
of being one of the very 
few of that adventurous 
band who have taken sides 
with the Union in the pre- 
sent rebellion. When the 
President called for troops 
in April, 1861, he enlisted 
on the same day, the 19th, 
at Zanesville, and on the 
6th of May was appointed 
lst Lieut. and regimental 
Quartermaster. He was 
detached as Depot Com- 
missary at Clarksburg, 
Va., on June 29, by order 
of Gen. McClellan, and 
assigned to his present 
position as Acting Com- 
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RETURNING REASON—RAISING THE STAR3 AND STRIPES IN THE PRINCIPAL 
STREET AMIDST THE CHEERS OF THE PEOPLE.-—FROM A SKETCH BY J. H, SCHELL. 
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LLOWING UP THE REBEL FORTS ON CRANEY ISLAND BY COM, GOLDSBOROUGH, JUNE 2.—¥ROM A SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 





LIEUTENANT CHARLES ALLEN, ACTING COMMISSARY OF SUBSISTENCE AT 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


& crvownati. 


BY HOAG & CO., 





INCIDENTS OF DISCIPLINE—PUNISHMENT INFLICIED ON ONE OF THE UNION COAST GUAKD—WAY IN WHICH 
BAD OFFICERS MAKE BAD SOLDIERS WOKSE.—FROM A SKETCH TAKEN ON THE 81 OT, 


missary of Subsistence at 
Nashville, Tenn., on 
March 4th, 1862, by order 
of Gen. Buell. Lieut. 
Allen is known as one of 
the most efficient volun- 
teer officers in the Subsist- 
tence Department of the 
army, and is highly es- 
teemed by his superior 
officers. 


THE BLACK HEROES 
OF THE PLANTER. 


HAVING already cir- 
cumstantially described 
one of the most daring and 
successful incidents of the 
war, and which throws the 
‘French Lady of Baltimore 
quite into the shade, we 
have now merely to give 
the portraits of four of 
these gallant men of color. 
Our picture _includes 
Robert Small, the pilot 
and leader; Alfred Grad- 
ine and John Small, en- 
ineers; and William 
Morriscn, one of the deck 
hands. These men have 
been handsomely rewarded 
by Congress for their de- 
votion to the Union, and 
well they deserve it. In 
another part of our paper 
we have shown how our 
troops punish treacherous 
and murderous negroes. 





INCIDENT IN NORTH CAROLINA—BAGGING A NATIVE—TWO OF THE 4TH RHODE ISLAND BOYS ATTACKING ONE OF THR REBET, 
SYMPATHISERS IN A CREEK IN BAYOU ISLAND.—FROM A SKETCH BY J. H. SCHELL. 
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Tue BAPTIsTs AND THE War.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Baptist Missionary Union, at Providence, R. I., the following 
resolutions, among others, were unanimously adopted : 7 


* Resolved, That we regard the war now wi by the National 
Government to put down the unprovoked and wicked rebellion that has 
risen against it, and to establish anew the re! of order and of law, as 
a most righteous and holy one, sanctioned alike by God and by all right 
thinking men, involving our very life ss a nation, and everything pre- 
cious depending on that life, and related most intimately to the progress 
of civilization, freedom and Christianity throughout the earth. 

** Resolved, That we believe the institution of Slavery to have been 
the principal cause and origin of this attempt to destroy the Govern- 
ment, and that a safe, solid and lasting peace cannot be expected short 
of its complete overthrow.” 





A Patrasie Hir.—The darling she-creatures in Dixie, or 
rather a portion of them, are so excessively rebellious that they will not 
patronise the same sidewalk with a National officer. A party of them 
in Fredericksburg, a few days ago, encountering a sergeant-major of one 
of our regiments, drew up their skirts disdainfully, and took a wide 
sweep around the estimable officer, who calmly turned round, ejaculating, 
*‘ Heavens, what dirty stockings!” There was a sudden dropping of 
crinoline, an indignant flirting of dimity, and a rapid disappearance of 
outraged females around the next corner, 





A CORRESPONDENT of the North Carolina Presbyterian, 
writing from Houston, Texas, confesses to a very low ebb of piety in 
that delectable region since the commencement of the war. He says: 

“ Many churches are vacant, their ministers having gone to the war. 
Most of our Sunday schools are disorganized, and but few, I fear, will be 
revived until the war closes. Intemperance and profanity abound, and 
are fearfully on the increase, Religion is at its lowest ebb.” 





Krxc Orno, of Greece, has had a rather uneasy time of it 
during his 20 years’ reign, There have been revolts in his kingdom in 
1833, 1834, 1835, 1840, 1843, 1847, 1848, 1852, and the French occupation of 
the Pirsus in 1854, and now the insurrection of Nauplia in 1862. 





«© A Sprrirvuat Matinges.”—Under this heading the Boston 
‘ourier publishes a letter from New York, being an account by a Hubite 
(or a eitizen of the Hub), of what befel him in the Metropolis, in the 
way of visiting the stock “ sights.” Acting on the injunction of Scrip- 
ture as recited by a fashionable preacher, ‘*‘ He that hath yeahs to yeah, 
let him yeah!” he went to yeah Mrs. Cora V, L. Hatch expound the 
mysteries of all things, and of creation in particular, through spiritual 
agency. He irreverently describes the Sybil of Dodworth’s Hall in this 
wise: 

“She is a woman somewhere between 20 and 45 years of age. I use 
the first number as flattering to her vanity—the last as an approxima- 
tion to truth. A good supply of spiral ringlets fall on either side of her 
= face. Her figure—well, a woman’s figure now-a-days is a lost pleiad, 

aving disappeared into the infinite space surrounded by the dress- 
maker’s art. But Cora disdains such paraphernalia, In a plain brown 
check she displays what there is of her, and that is not much. There is 
acertain swectness to her voice, though she has trained it down to a 
— pitch, so that its sounds seem to proceed from a molasses 
cask.” 

People who pay the “open sesame” of an obvius (7. e. a quarter) are 
permitted to ask questions, which Sybil answers promptly. One asked, 
** Why are the orbits of the earth and other planets regular, and those 
of comets eccentric?” The lady explained : 


‘* Some billions of ages ago the planets were all surrounded by sings. 
As the recollection of the audience, in the absence of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, did not extend back to the time she alluded to, none of them could 
venture to dispute the truth of this statement. Whether these rings 
were overheated by constant whirling, or worn out by the rough edge 
of the atmosphere compressed between them and their respective planets, 
did not appear. But one by one in some way they became smashed into 
flinders, and the atoms went off on their individual travels, picking each 
other up occasionally on their aerial cruises and ‘cementing unions.’ 
Not yet being sufficiently turned in the atmospheric lathe to move aiong 
reqenensy like age a these comets were, for the present, erratic. By- 
and-bye, in a few thousand billions of ages, more or less, they will be 
worn into spherical proportions, and then go along as quietly as other 
heavenly bodies, in regular orbits of their own.” 


At the end the Hubite says, ‘‘ The snuff-colored angel addressed ‘ the 
great entity, ‘ the all-pervading essence,’ the ‘ first cause of all causes,’ 
and at last sald ‘amen,’ in which part of the prayer we joined with all 
sincerity.” 





Tue Losses av PirtspurG Lanpinc.—The oflicial reports 
of the losses of the respective commands of Gens, Buell and Beaure- 
gard at the battle of Pittsburg Landing foot up thus: 








Killed, Wounded, Missing. Total. 

PARIOREE OBB sccccccesceccee 1,735 \ 7,882 4,014 13,661 
Rebel loss..... covcccccccccodgd ae 8,012 950 10,690 
Difference,..scccccccccccoses§ 7 130 3,085 2,962 





Tae Retreat or Gen. Banks.—The retreat of Gen. Banks 
was attended with vastly less loss than was at first supposed. As far as 
known it amounts to killed, 32; wounded, 122; missing,622. Stragglers 
are still coming in, The rebels claim to have taken 5,000 prisoners. 





Tne London Star, remarking on the importance of the 
victory of New Orleans, not only to the National cause but to the whole 
civilised world, says that it must lead to the liberation of cotton, or, if 
it does not, the world will ask the reason why. Its argument is thus 
stated: ‘‘If there be cotton in the Confederate ports it may now come 
forth. If there be not, or if the Government at Richmond have authori- 
ty enough to prevent its being embarked, Europe will at any rate with- 
draw whatever of sympathy it has hitherto afforded to the rebel 
power.” 





Tur London Reriew, speaking of the small public interest 
taken in the present International Exhibition in comparison with the 
excitement about that of 1851, says: “It is not true, as it was in the 
second Temple, that thee mtents are less rich or less varied; it is simply 
that the romance of the thing is gone, and the freshness of idea has 
worn away. If second thoughts are best, second attempts are often not 
half as good.” 





Tue Secretary of the Treasury, in a special communica- 
tion to Congress dated June 3d, states that the total debt of the Govern- 
ment on the 20th of May was $491,415,984, and that the interest paid 
averages only 4.36 per cent. 





Bap ror THE Mormons.—The Senate has passed the House 
bill abolishing polygamy in all the territories of the United States, and 
making the penalty for the violation of the law $500 and imprisonment 
not less than five years. It also provides that no church in any territory 
shall own more than $50,000 worth of property, 


—— 


A Precocious Newssoy.—Many times and oft have the 
impertinence and ready wit of the newsboy formed the theme of the 
paragraphist, and it has been established as a fact that scarcely any 
common man who enters into a word contact with him but comes out 
second best. The following well-authenticgted story wiil illustrate our 
argument: Capt. C——, of the Dragoons, was waiting at the Illinois 
Central Depot recently, and the newsboys discovered that he “ had not 
any morning paper,” and so they surrounded him as the flies did poor 
Reynard. He drove them all off but one, who was determined to sell 
him “a Post or a’Erald,” or something in that line. As a last resort, 
the Captain called out, in apparent despair, “‘ I can’t read a word, I tell 
you, so clear out!” “‘ Can’t read!” ejaculated the newsboy, cocking one 
eye up at him and the other at the bundle, “ Can’tread,eh? Well, now, 
old fellow, I'll fix you in a jiffy; eres Frank Leslie. ~Just look at the 
picters. You needn’t read a word. Them picters speak to the commonest 
understanding, as the preacher says.” The Captain, albeit a soldier of 
undoubted courage, smiled and surrendered. 

Gen. Atbent 8. Jomnston.—The London Times, of May 
5th, has a biographical sketch of the rebel General Johnston, killed at 
Pittsburg Landing. It says: 


* The Confederate Gen, Johnstone, reported among the killed at the 





battle of Corinth, was a Lincolnshire man, bis father being Mr. John- 

stone of Ashby-cum-Fenby, near Grigsby. He first entered the North 

Lincoln Militia, and then ieft England for Australia, where he was 

engaged for some time in cone gold from the diggings. On the 

outbreak of the American troubles he offered his services to the Con- 

I cause. He won the rank of General at the action of Bull’s 
un.” 

We must correct the Times. The General was son of Lord John 
Russell, by a clandestine marriage with a Spanish princess named Piedra 
—which in English is Stone. Hence he was called John Stone, i.e., 
Johnston, for short. He was abandoned by his inhuman father on the 
steps of Buckingham Palace, where he was picked up by Prince Albert, 
late one night, on his return from Cremorne Gardens, who named him 
after himself, and taught him the science of war in the courtyard of the 
palace. When Jeff Davis began the war he asked Prince Albert for the 
loan of a first-class General, but Lord Clyde having broken his spine by 
a fall from his famous white and pink elephant, Albert’s John Stone 
(the 8. being originally only the possessive indicative capitalized) was 
sent out. We all know the rest. The lame sto.y promulgated by the 
Times was evidently gut up to disguise these remarkable facts, and 
spare Earl Russell’s feelings! 





Frank Lesur’s Montuty.— The June number of this 
favorite Magazine has been received, and contaius, besides other beauti- 
ful engravings and choice reading matter, a superb full-length portrait 
of Mrs. President Lincoln, elaborately engraved on steel expressly for 
this monthly. The publisher proposes giving in cach of the future 
numbers an clegantly engraved portrait of the representative women 
of America, which will greatly enhance the value of the work. Sub- 
scribe for it at once. Address Frank Leslie, New York, Terms $3 per 
year.— The Odd Fellow, Boonsboro, Mo. Ronn 





Tur Canadian Government has been defeated on an Impe- 
rial measure to incur extraordinary expenses for ‘‘the defence of the 
country.” The leading organ of the Ministry says: 

“ Lower Canada will contribute nothing toward the defence of the 
Province; and have formally proclaimed that their recent ebullitions of 
loyalty, on the arrival of the British troops, were either sheer selfishness 
or an egregious sham,” 





Lovis NAPOLEON AND THE ORLEANS PrINCES.—We never 
regarded the matter as of much importance, but yet one, so far as it 
went, impolitic, namely, the appointment of the Orleans Princes on the 
staff of the commander of the National armies in the field. How impo- 
litic may perhaps be inferred from the following paragraph in the Paris 
correspondence of the London Spectator : 

“The language held for some time of late by the official journals on 
the affairs of America leave no doubt as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. The recognition of the South will be ill-reccived in France, where 
every aympeshy is in favor of the North, It would be surprising to sce 
Napoleon III. flippantly and yz! defying the sense of the country 
on this point, were it not well known how long and bitterly his grudges 
rankle in his mind, and how deeply he was provoked when the Comte de 
Paris and Due de Cliartres joiued the Federal eo His annoyance be 
trayed itself quite recently in a curious fashion during a conversation 
between the Emperor and the Catholie Archbishop of New York, who 
has just passed through Paris on his wsy to Rome. After a few common 
places on the horrors of the civil war, pronounced in the slow and 
monotonous tone of voice peculiar to him, Louis Napoleon abruptly 
altered his manner. His glassy countenance lit up, his voice rose, and 
he proceeded with marked scoeatention: * But who, then, advised your 
President, M. Lincoln? What induced him to receive those two 
youngsters (ccs deux jeunes gens) into his army? He might have per- 
ecived that it is not to his credit to encourage pretensions like theirs by 
giving them an opportunity of getting themselves talked of. The cause 
of the Orleans is not a cause which can be avowed. I found the throne 
vacant, Itookit, But they! they stole the crown of their relative |” 





Honor To Lanor.—The London Spectator remarks upon 
the incongruity of asking $15 and @25 per ticket for admission to the 
opening of the Great Exhibition, which receives all its greatness from 
the toil of workmen, who are thus completely shut out from it: 

“ We had as lief bow to Moloch as worship Tubal Cain, and think the 
mad Feast of Reason as noble as this orgie of Industry, in which princes 
march in procession to honor work, while the workmen who built the 
palace are ‘driven away by authority’ because they peep through the 
panes.” 





Tur Reset Destrucrion or Property.—The following is 
an cstimate of the various kinds of property which have been destroyed 
by the rebels since the commencement of the present war: 


COttOM occccccccccces $15,000,000 | Vessels..........++++$6,000,000 
BMAP rc cccccccscccecs . 8,000,000 | Corgocs........++.+++ 3,000,000 
Molasses ...... cesses 1,000,000 | Ordnance ...........+ 2,000,000 
Farm products......+ 2,000,000 | ATMS .....+e+eceeeee+ 1,000,000 
Buildings...........- 6,000,000 | Army Stores..... ese 5,000,000 
Bridges......+.++-+++ 7,000,000 | Camp equipage...... 2,000,000 


Railr’drunning stock 10,000,000 | Ammunition......... 1,000,000 





Total....cccccsccccsecccceccsscess se eeeneeeceense so 04,000,000 





Cart. Gro. Smitu, of the 1st Maryland regiment, who 
escaped from Front Royal, states that the capture and destruction of 
the entire regiment would have been certain had not, “ about one o’clock 
in the afternoon, a negro mounted upon horseback came dashing into 
camp, crying out that the rebels were coming in great numbers, and 
they will surround you and cut you off.” That negro ought to be arrested 
and sold to a hard master. What right had he to save a National regi- 
ment from utter destruction—the nigger ¢ 





From THE Fre_p.--The correspondent of the World before 
Richmond writes: 

“ A New York correspondent yesterday paid a contraband $5 fora 
copy of the Richmond Enquirer of the previous day. He sent it by a 
messenger to the Landing, for New York. Headquarters found it out, 
wanted it, sent a squad of cavalry after it, put correspondent in guard- 
house and ‘ gobble ? up the paper. Correspondents are having u hard 
time of it. ‘'wo of them slept in a meadow last night, with a board 
over them, thus dodging the sergeant’s cavalry guard that was rummag- 
ing the camps to find them. But never mind; they make history. 
When the hides of some of these humbugs begin to come off, they’ll 
know who’s at ’em. They’ll be very apt to get all the notoriety they 
crave,” 





A Nove. PunisuMent.—At the recent sale of the cargo 
of the prize schooner Stephen Hart, a large number of Confederate army 
buttons were offered. They were bought by the Commissioncrs of 
Charity and Correction, with the purpose of compelling convicts on 
Blackwell’s Island, who misbehave themselves, to wear them as a mark 
of disgrace. The knowledge of this intention having come to the pri- 
soners, they have protested to the proper authorities, on the ground 
that the law prohibits “‘ cruel and unnatural punishments,” 


WAR NEWS. 
More Naval Captures. 


Tur steamer Nassau, formerly*Gordon, running between 
Charleston and Nassau, was captured on the 27th of May by the United 
States gunboats State of Georgia and Victoria. She is about five years 
old, of 300 tons burden; was built in this city to run between Charleston 
and Agee and had on board a cargo of arms and ammunition of 

reat value. 
° The British iron steamer Cambria was captured on the 24th of May by 
the U. 8. gunboat Huron, on her passage from Nassau (the den of pirates) 
to Charleston. Her cargo consisted of liquors, medicines, cloth and 
Enfield rifles. She was sent to Philadelphia, where she now lies, await- 
ing the adjudication of the Prize Courts. 


More Prizes. 


It is almost impossible to keep track of the numerous 
captures of rebel vessels or English vesselg endeavoring to run the 
blockade. In addition to the long list published last week, we have 
now to add the schooner Lucy C. Holmes, from Nassau for Charleston, 
taken by the Santiago de Cuba May 27th, cargo 170 bales of cotton. 

‘The rebel steamer Fox, of New Orleans, was nicely bagged at Ber- 
wick Bay, La., a few days since, after this fashion: She had successfully 
run the blockade and reached Havana with a cargo of cotton. At the 
latter place she was loaded with coffee and merchandize, and, upon 
leaving, was chased by one of our cruisers into Bahia Honda, Cuba, but 
escaped, and subsequently arrived safely at Berwick Bay, unsuspecting 





the presence of Gen, Butler’s forces, where they proceeded to make 
fast to the wharf, when our troops walked on board and took charge, 
to the astonishment of Secesh. The prize was taken around to New 
Orleans, where it will find a good market. 

The English steamer Elizabeth, with a valuable cargo, has also been 
captured off Charleston by the U. 8. gunboat Keystone State, and has 
arrived in this city. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue father of Col. Ellsworth, murdered at Alexandria, 
has been sent to Vergennes, Vt., to take charge of the National Arsenal 
at that place. 


Tur New Orleans Delta announces the death of Capt. T. 
R. Huger, Confederate States Navy. He was commander of the steamer 
McRae, and was wounded in the battle at Fort Jackson. 


WILLIAM: GILMoRE Srvs, the distinguished South Caro- 
linian—the leading if not only- Southern author, poet and novelist—is 
among the most unfortunate men of the day. He lost all his property 
and sources of income by the disruption of the country, the publishers 
and the holders of his copyrights residing in the North. He had 14 
children, Lately he buried nine of them; and a few days ago his house 
and all of his effects were consumed by fire. Nothing was saved from 
the general ruin but his library. 


AMonG the loyal men whom the capture of New Orleans 
has released from worse than imprisonment is the Hon. Mr. Bouligny, 
of that city, who, as Member of Congress, refused to recognize the 
Secession of Louisiana, and remained in Congress until his term of 
office expired, He is now in Washington. 


Gov. SPRAGUE has been elected U.S. Senator from Rhode 
Island for six years, from the 4th of March, 1863, receiving 92 votes out 
of 103. He will succeed Senator Simmons, 


Cou. Guirvord D. Baitry, Chief of Artillery, who was 
killed during the first engagement in the valley of Chickahominy, was 
a graduate of the Military Academy at West Point, in the class of 1856. 
At the time of his death he was acting as Colonel of Volunteers. 


Tlon. Cyrus P. WorcuTt, recently appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War, is a native of Steubenville, Ohio, and a lawyer by 
profession. He was formerly a Democrat, and joined the Republican 
party at the time of its formation, In 1859 he was elected Attorney- 
Gencral of the State. 








OBITUARY. 


Most of our theatre-going readers will remember that 
there appeared on our stage, some years ago, a tall, awkward English- 
man, named Don, whose principal attraction on the playbills was the 
fact, or alleged fact, that he was a baronet—Sir William Don. He per- 
formed fairly, and went his way, as thousands of mediocre performers 
who ‘fret their brief hour on the stage” had done before him. We 
regret to hear that he died at Hobart ‘town, Australia, on the 19th of 
March last. The Hobart Town Mercury says: ‘‘ With the death of Sir 
William Don the title becomes extinct, and a long line of descent ends, 
The deceased baronet leaves a daughter, the issue of his marriage with 
the present Lady Don. Sir William was in his 37th year. His death 
was, we believe, the result of disease of the larynx, coupled with great 
general debility.” 


MAJOR JOHN H. ALLEN, 
Of the 4th Rhode Island Regiment, Provost Marshal 
of Beaufort, N.C., 


Wiosr portrait we give on page 180, entered Beaufort, N.C., 
with a detachment from that regiment, and took possession of the 
place about the 25th of last March. He was appointed Military 
Governor by Gen. Park, and ably performed the duties of that office 
during the siege and bombardment of Fort Macon, many of the 
citizens of the town being in the garrison of the fort. He was a 
Captain in the 1st Rhode Tsland regiment of the three months’ levy, 
and was at the battle of Bull Run, where the Rhode Islanders ac- 
quitted themselves so gallantly. He is now Provost Marshal of 
Beaufort, Col. Rodman, of the 4th Rhode Island, acting as its Mili- 
tary Governor since the capture of Fort Macon and the occupation 
of the town by that regiment. He is much liked and respected by 
the citizens for his wise and firm, though considerate exercise of 
his powers both as Military Governor and Provost Marshal. 


THE ARMY BEFORE RICHMOND. 


Ir is not too much to say that every American’s attention, 
whether loyal or rebel, has been for the last month concentrated on 
the terrible game now being played before Richmond. Important as 
was the success of our arms at Corinth, that was but an episode in 
the great epic of the rebellion. Every one, more or less, has some 
notion of the scenery around this doomed city, for, like Sebastopol, 
it must fall, if it has not already surrendered to the National arms. 


The Two Bridges. 


Bottom’s Bridge is a wooden structure over the Chickahominy, 
about eight miles from Richmond. It is about 100 feet long, which 
is the average width of the river in the rainy season. In the summer, 
however, the stream dwindles to a few feet. The present spring has 
been particularly wet, and, consequently, so much the worse for our 
military operations. When the rebels retreated behind the Chicka- 
hominy, they, of course, burnt the bridge, which merely gave our 
Engineers the trouble of repairing it, as well as of constructing a 
new one, some 200 yards to the east of Bottom’s Bridge, which was 
done by the Engineer corps with great celerity. Over these two 
bridges marched Gen. Keyes’s corps on Friday, May 23d, the advanced 
guard of the grand National army, en route to Richmond. The 
immediate locality between the Chickahominy and Richmond is thus 
described: From this point to a mile or two above Richmond (where 
the elevated ground again becomes somewhat level) ranges of hills 
rise, forming deep ravines, which approach Richmond nearly in a 
line from the swamp to the city ; indeed, these ravines are the channels 
of surface drainage which nature has formed for the benefit of the 
locality, and carry off the water from the city to the swamps; some- 
times causing the Chickahominy to overflow its—not banks, because 
it has none—limits, and changing it in two or three hours from a 
gentle, meandering stream to a rushing, roaring torrent, that sweeps 
everything before it, carrying off, at times, sheep, swine and even 
horses and cows, and overflowing the cultivated bottom miles and 
miles. Indeed, this swamp has been known to be only a few feet 
wide one day and as much as half a mile widethe next. It is at tLis 
point the advance guard of McClellan’s army rests, and to advance 
on Richmond they must either approach through the ravines or on 
the tops of ridges. 

Charge of the 4th Michigan. 


The present war abounds with nobler instances of heroism than 
the whole range of Roman and Grecian history. This is the natural 
result of the superiority of our soldier material to that of other 
nations. The army of every other nation is invariably composed of 
either the dregs of its society or else the conscript, forced by a brutal 
law, fit only for slaves, to do from fear what only can be worthily 
performed by the loftiest faculties of man. Among these glorious 
incidents the charge of the 4th Michigan regiment on a rebel brigade 
stands proudly eminent. Our Artist, who was a close spectator of 
the whole, says: ‘On May the 24th the Chickahominy at this point 
separated the two armies. Swoln by the rains, the river was about 
180 feet wide, and nearly up to the men’s necks. Col. Woodbury, 
the gallant leader of the 4th Michigan, had received orders to recon- 
noitre, and accordingly, early in the morning, he came to this spot, 
where, on the other side, he saw a rebel brigade stationed. The ir 
tents were on the banks, which were protected by a sort of cherauxr 
de frise; in the rear was a dense mass of woods. Col. Woodbury 
immediately ordered Capt. Rose, with Company A, to cross the river 
about half a mile above New Bridge, and then deploy skirmishers 
to the left. They advanced to the hedge, under cover of which they 
fired with terribie effect. In the meantime Companies C, D and F 
crossed the river in front of the rebel camp, and received a heavy 
fire from the rebels behind the fence. Fortunately it was not weil 
aimed, otherwise the effect would have been deadly. In another 
minute our gallant men had gained the opposite bank, whereupon 
the enemy fied in great confusion. So excellent had been our firing 
that they lost above 100 in killed, wounded and prisoners. We only 
had two killed and six wounded. The 4th Michigan captured all the 
enemy’s tents and baggage,” 


—— 
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WILLIAMSBURG. 
I. 


Wirn hearts that burn with patriot fire, and cheeks with glory 
flushed, 

Three times five thousand stalwart men on Fort Magruder rushed ; 

Its crest frowned down three thousand yards with bristling files of 
steel 

And belching cannon on the height made charging columns reel. 

The sharp tirailleurs, with deadly aim, from rifle pits look out ; 

While shell and ball and canister pour in from each redoubt. 

Still on, with steady tramp they stride, through dank and drenching 
rain, 

And deadly blasts sweep through the ranks that gape but close again! 

Stili on the solid masses press, with ringing shout and cheer, 

Unheeding flanking battery, unknowing word of fear! 


II. ; 


Through smoke and fire, and leaden hail, the Flag moves proudly by, 
Its Stars are flashing in the air, its Stripes blaze in the sky! 

It ushers on the wished-for aid, of cannon from the rear, 

And Weber's battery thunder speaks, a welcome to the ear! 

And now they pour a fusillade back in the rebel teeth, 

And many a traitor’s soul takes wing in many a dark cloud’s wreath ! 
Our gallant soldiers forward spring, each eager to be first, 

The abattis ’s sealed and on the murderous guns they burst. 

The frightened gunners fly for life, the fiery flood is turned, 

And now they teach the bloody rite to those of whem they learned. 


Like huge, unbroken blocks of stone, each regiment is hurled, 
The erash is like the crash of doom that sweeps away a world! 
“ Excelsior! Excelsior!” three thousand men crive down— 
The battle ery upon their lips shall win a worlu’s renown! 
Through blood and fire, through smoke and storm, they plunge their 
onward course, 
The flash of cannon in the van makes way for man and horse! 
** Excelsior! Excelsior!” bold Dwight is at their head, 
Andevery inch of ground they gain with loyal blood is red. 
Their front, that like the rocky shore repels the beating waves, 
Strews food along the rebel ranks to fill a thousand graves, 


IV. 


Through wood and field, and ravine deep, the reinforcements tore, 
Their hopeful cries rise high above a hundred cannons’ rovr! 
They charge! and as an avalanche glides down the mountain height, 
So swept they every living thing that lay before the sight! 
With Kearney, Berry, Jameson, to cheer them on the way, 
The fiery band fights hand to hand through all the bloody fray. 
The rebel lips are filled with taunts, with curses and with jeers, 
That fall like idle raillery on deafened loyal ears, 
No taunt or curse can stay their course, they go where they are led, 
Their steps are marked in fire and blood, with dying and with dead. 
ve 
A moment hung the battle fate, hung trembling in the seale, 
The air is full with dying shricks, that mingle with the gale. 
A word from gallant Heintzelman, a score of bands burst out, 
With strains that change the dying shrieks to one victorious shout, 
Like spirit songs the music heaves above the din of strife, 
Recalling hope to faltering hearts, the wounded back to life! 
Once more the columns close and form, their tattered flags unfurled ; 
Once more on trench and palisade the mighty mass is hurled. 
Down go the serried ranks and files, with every headlong thrust, 
Aud rebel strength and rebel pride is trodden in the dust. 
vi. 
The field is almost won, and yet once more the focmen stand; 
With failing hearts they dress their ranks, responsive to command, 
With slow advance the lines come on, o’er yet untrodden green, 
Till two score yards are all that lie the frowning foes between. 
“Charge, gentlemen!” brave Hancock cries—the mass moves on like 
wind— 
The blinding smoke from volleys past is floating far behind. 
Their bayonets flash, the shouting line speeds down by slope and 
plain! 
The staggered foc a moment stands, his ranks are rent in twain! 
To pause, and gaze with starting eyes—*‘ Tuo late!” the work is done, 
The glorious field of Williamsburg is nobly fought and won! 








[Written for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.| 


“OLD GAP.” 
An Incident of the War. 


WE are just below the Virginia State line in Eastern Ten- 
nessee, exactly where the two States touch like a pair of wedges, 
each pressing against the other. 

The time is early March, and the party, seven hardy, hard-fisted, 
gnd partially armed men, seated about a camp fire. 

There is nothing marked in the faces or persons of six of the 
party, but the seventh is a human speciality and will bear descrip- 
tion, 

John Davis stood “ six foot four without boots,” according to his 
own declaration. At the time of our notice, not less than seventy 
winters had passed over his head, whitening his hair and bending 
his form somewhat, but putting no dimness 1n his eye, nor yet taking 
any strength from his hand. The father of John Davis had been of one 
the early emigrants from North Carolina, and in the very heart of 
the wilderness of East Tennessee the boy had been cradled and 
reached maturity. It was the boast of John that his father was the 
first white man that had passed through Cumberland Gap, and so 
firmly did the old woodsman look upon this as a distinction, that 
when the title of ‘Cumberland Gap” was bestowed upon him and 
used instead of his own name, John felt honored in the bestowal. In 
time this became shortened to ‘‘ Gap,” and in further time, when age 
crept on, “ Old Gap” was as well known through all the section as 
the spot from whence the soubriquet was derived. 

** A-a-a-ow!”’ stretched one of the men with long yawn. 
boys are a long time comin’ in. 
suthin’.” 

** D’know what they kin pick up out o’ that God-forsaken place,” 
responded another. 

“Wish to thunder they’d pick up a little whiskey,” was the sullen 
remark of a third, ‘my throat’s as dry as stubble for a drink, an 
nuthin’ but water.” 

“What did Gord Ilopper say to you, Smith ?’ 
of the one who spoke last. 

“Say! why he said if we’d lay over for to-day in this ‘ere hollow, 
he'd be in afore night and fetch us what we wanted. NowI d’know 
whether he reckons on what we want or no, but if he fetches all I 
want he’ll be right smart.” 

“Did he say he’d fetch down any more of the boys ?’ 
man’s question. . 

“Yes, s-i-r, that’s the main p’int. He’s gwine to bring down all 
the boys to Jonesville that’ll come, and maybe some that'll not come 
too.” 

The old man made no response to this, only to look long and ear- 
nestly at the speaker, as though to solve the meaning of every word 
uttered. He turned quickly to the other men and spoke— 

“Wal, boys, if I’m to be captain, then I say that we’ll get out of 
this at daylight to-morrow morning, no matter whether Gord. Hop- 
per comes or no. Is that so boys?” 

A hearty “‘ Yes,” from all hands told the old man that he had 
spoken according to their wishes, when at the very moment of utter- 


“The 
Reckon they must be pickin’ up 


asked the old man 


was the old 





ance a long shout was heard in the distance, and every man was on 
his feet in an instant. 

‘That’s Gord. Hopper’s voice,” said one of the party. 

“Gord. Hopper be blowed,” answered another, “‘ he never 
opened his jaws as naturally as that since he was born.” 

“You Jake,” said the old man, “run up to the edge o’ the hill 
and see if ye kin look down t’wards the river. If all’s right, come 
back; if thar’s anything wrong, shoot off yer iron an’ run down 
towards Clinton, and we'll jine ye afore ye get thar.” 

The man was away in a moment, while the rest of the party listened 
earnestly. Ina very few minutes Jake was seen coming back swing- 
ing his rifle lazily and whistling. 

‘Gord. Hopper and some other fellers, and a woman,” was his 
answer to the inquiring looks, as he took his seat by the camp 
fire. 

“ A woman !” was Old Gap’s questioning exclamation as he turned 
in the direction the party was coming; but before there was explana- 
tion they were seen winding around the hill, and in a moment more 
were in camp. They were six—five men and a woman—the last 
mounted on a sorry jade of a horse, and sharing the room upon his 
back with a well-filled bag, slung pannier-fashion with a 10-gallon 
keg. The old man stood aloof as the party filed in, and, leaning on 
his rifle, listened with a lowering brow tothe greetings and jibes that 
passed between his men and the new-comers. 

“Why, Gord.,” said he whom we have called Smith, “ what in 
thunder did you want to fetch Jim Blunt’s da’ter along for? Couldn’t 
ye go down to Dixie for a spell without yer gal? An’ that ’ere suck- 
in’ brother o’ her’s, too; ye can’t make Secesh o’ him—anyhow, 
tain’t in the blood. The old man’s half abolitioner, an’ I guess the 
gal an’ boy ain’t much better.” 

“'That’s none 0’ your business,” drawled out Hopper, sullenly; ‘1 
brought ’em along because I want to keep’em under myeye. I ain’t 
listed yet, Zack Smith, an’ I don’t mean to let anybody tell me what 
to do until I have.” 

“Wal, there now, there’s no use gitten mad "bout it; but you see, 
Gord., everybody knows that you’ve been sweet on Jim Blunt’s gal a 
long while, an’ if you’ve taken her off now without her will—an’ I 
reckon you have, by the looks of her face—there’s going to be tight 
work of it. The old man ain’t going to give it up so; an’ if 1 reckon 
right, there’s ’Bimelech Purdy she’s engaged to, an’ he’s some, too.” 

“D—n ’Bimelech Purdy; I'll spurt my knife ’cross her wizen 
afore ever he shall have her.” 

“Wal, I’ve said my say, an’ all I’ve got to say besides is this: I 
don’t believe our fellers reckon on fightin’ any about a woman. 
They're goin’ out to fight for the South, an’ don’t want any private 
qu’erls on hand,” 

Wal, all I’ve got to say is this—that if you don’t want to fight 
for me, Zack Smith, you can go to xz 

“Whew! hold yer horses, Gord. 
There’s time cnough yet.” 

This ended the colloquy, and both parties turned away with a 
mutual look of disgust. The girl still sat upon the horse, looking 
around inquiringly from face to face, as though trying to spell out 
friends from foes. ‘Vhe brother had not yet released his hold upon 
the bridle, but stood as though in momentary expectation of an order 
to go forward. 

Hopper moved, after his conversation with Smith, direct to the spot 
where sat Ellen Blunt. She had watched his talk with Smith and 
knew both that she was the subject of it and that there had been a 
disagreement. 

A ray of hope shot across her heart, as she thought that perhaps 
even among those who were supposed to be working in concert with 
him, all were not the friends of the man who had brought her 
there. <A bitter look of hatred covered her pretty face as he 
offered his hand and said— 

“Come, Hattie, light down!” 

“Vor what ?” 

“For what! why, for rest and supper, to be sure. 
ended for to-day.” 

‘See here, Gordon Hopper, perhaps you don’t know what you’ve 
been doing. If so, I count it my duty to tell you. There may be no 
law for Old Virginia now, but the day will come when you'll be afraid 
to put your foot back on her soil for the work you've done this 
day.” 

“Oh come! light down, Hattie, and don’t talk. There’s no law 
here, you know. I w’ant agoing to leave Jonesville without you. 
P’haps some o’ those Yankee sogers that’ll be swarming in thar soon 
might have carried you off anyhow.” 

“Yes, and I'd rather be carried off or butchered by those same 
Yankees, that you are so fond of talking about, ten times over, than 
I be ten minutes in the presence of a traitor and a rebel,” and 
the girl’s dark eyes flashed defiantly on the men that stood loitering 
around, 

“Haven’t you got your brother with you?” resumed Hopper; 
‘what do you want more’n that? Wait a bit, an’ he'll make just as 
good a Confederate soger as the best of ’em.” 

“Never!” shouted the boy. “ ‘That's a lic, Gord. Hopper, and you 
know it. You can take my heart's blood, but you’ll never make me 
fight for your cursed Stars and Bars. Hurrah for the Stars and 
Stripes!” 

A laugh went up from the men at the vehemence of the boy, and 
at this noment Old Gap came to the side of the girl. 

‘Come, gal, you’ll have to light down for the time, anyhow. We 
must make the bestofa bad bargain. I know your father, an’ J 
won’t let any harm come to ye, if I can help it, an’ I reckon I kin 
help it,” he said, turning with a menacing look to Hopper. 

The girl oy her hand in the old man’s, and sprang to the ground, 
saying as she did so, 

**1] know you, Gap, and if my father ain’t mistaken in you, I shall 
never meet harm at your hands, but I don’t see how an honest man 
like yourself came to be mixed up with this set.” 

“Wal, ye see, gal, we can’t all think alike. Now if it so be as yer 
father b’lieves in the North an’ the Abolitioners, an’ I don’t, that 
ain’t agoin’ to make either on us any wuss, is it ?” 

“You are all misled through your own ignorance and are going 
to fight for a bad cause, and more than that, you'll all be whigned, 
too.” ¥ 

The men all stood around in silence gazing upon the girl, whose 
beauty added to her words of fire kept them spellbound. She knew 
it, and determined to improve the opportunity. 

‘Do you call yourselves men and lend oe aid to drag a woman 
from her home, for no other end than to help a wretch like Gord. 
Ilopper. I tell you every one, as I have told him, that you can drag 
me over the face of the earth and treat me worse than ever woman 
was treated before, and yet I shall say as I do now, 1’ll never marry 
Gordon-Hopper or desert my faith in the flag.” 

A shout of admiration went up from the men, all but Hopper, who 
stood scowling furiously on the whole scene. Once more spoke Old 
Gap: 

Wal, gal, I think ye’ll have to mess with me to-night, and in 
the morning we'll see what kin be done. Now then, will you or Gap 
be cook ps 

Like a tiger just unbound sprang Gordon Hopper into the midst 
of the little circle. 

“ Look’ce here, boys, I want to know at won’st who’s captain of 
this gang. If that old man is, don't count me in. I’ve stood it long 
enough. You've all taken your jaw about it, and listened to what 
that girl has tu say; now you kin hear me. To-morrow mornin’ 








Don’t let’s come to it rash. 


Your journcy’s 


I’m goin’ on t’wards Nashville, and I’m goin’ to carry that gal with | 


me, an’ I’m d—d if I wouldn’t like to see the man that’s goin’ to 
stop me.” 

Old Gap had seated himself on a log, when he had invited Hattie 
Blunt to be cook, and had listened to this harangue from his seat. 
When it ended and the threat wrs uttered, the old man was on his 
fect in an instant. There was no stoop in his back now. His brown, 
long hand went straight to the long hunting-kuife in his belt, and his 
lips closed firmly for an instant before he spoke. 

‘I’m the man, stranger! J’m the man that says that gal ’ll never 





go to Nashville with you, without her bein’ willin’, As to who's 
captain of this gang, I don’t care a continental d—n; that’s for the 
boys to say. But I’ve got da’ters myself, and they’ve got da’ters of 
their own, an’ I don’t mean to let anything happen to Jim Blunt's 
gal but what’s right.” 

Hopper looked around upon the faces about him, but the expres- 
sion did not satisfy him, and from them to that of the old man, 
which had by no meansa pleasing look. His fingers had been playing 
nervously with the hammer of his rifle, but gradually they closed 
over it, and his eyes dropped. 

“Oh, put away yer shootin’-iron, boy. The time hasn’t come yet 
for you to think of shootin’ Old Gap. Wait till ye git into a skrim- 
mage where ye kin do it safe, because we’re both ightin’ on the same 
side. Then I wouldn’t trust ye a bit.” 

Hopper bit his lip, looked up with a sudden glance of fire, and then 
turned away and walked into the wood. 

Hattie had been busy during these last words, assisted by her 
brother, in preparing the evening meal, and at the same time paying 
close attention to all that was said. The old man cast a sudd:n 
glance upon the dozen faces that stood about the camp fire, and from 
them to the girl who was bending over its blaze. There was scme- 
thing in the look of Old Gap that spoke command, and as quickly as 
he glanced around the old man knew that his earnestness had taken its 
proper effect, and that he could depend upon the men to aid him in 
the promise he hud given before Hattie to defend her. 

“* Who was along with Gord. Hopper when he took this gal and 
boy ?”’ was his question. 

Three of the party answered. 

‘** Yer a nice set 0’ boys,” said the old man, witha sneer. “ Ye 
might better been at suthin else. Ye’ve let Gord Hopper use ye to 
do what, maybe, may bring ye into trouble, ullowin’ ye should cver 
want to go back to Jonesville.” ‘ 

The three men hung their heads under the rebuke, and soon f)!- 
lowed the example of their leader by sneaking off and hanging about 
the skirts of the party. 

The supper was served as only the hands of a woman could have 
served it with the rough culinary conveniences of the woodmen, and 
the party settled for the night’s rest. It was Old Gap’s turn now to 
play the gallant, for Hattie Blunt refused the offered attentions of the 
rest. The old man gathered and made the girl a bed of dried leaves, 
on the leeward side of a great log, and his blanket, in spite of «ll 
her assurances that she did not need it, was the one that covered b¢r 
during sleep. The old man had been living the life of a hunter both 
of bar” and “Ingin” too long not to know the importance of 
sleeping with one eye open, and of such a nature were his slumber . 
this night. Once or twice the oid fellow raised himself stealthily 
to a sitting posture, grasped his rifle and peered out into the dirk- 
ness, and then, counting the sleeping figures in the group, he would 
settle uneasily down into his place. 

With the breaking of dawn in the east every one sprang to their 
feet, each feeling that the next hour was fraught with action. 

Gord. Hopper had declared that he was going to Nashville, and 
that he should take Hattie Blunt and her brother with him, while 
Old Gap had as emphatically declared that the girl should not go a 
step without her own consent. The coming struggle between the 
two, for struggle it certainly was to be, whether of words or blows, 
and the uncertainty as to the sympathies of the men for one side or 
the other, sat uneasily on the faces of all, but especially on those of 
Hattie and her brother. é 

The breakfast was dispatched in silence, and scarce swallowed 
when the old man came to his feet with a quick movement tha 
ineant work. 

‘Now then, boys, forthe march! Whoever’s goin’ through the Gap 
t'wards Nashville pick up yer traps. "“I'wont pay to wait yere ti | 
some o’ those Yankees sweep down on us and send us up North to 
spend the summer in prison barracks. You, George Blunt, pick up 
your traps and take yer sister back to Jonesville, and mind ye don’t 
say one word more’n ye kin help "bout this scrape, d’ye hear ?” 

Once more the fingers of Gord. Hopper played uneasily with the 
hammer of his rifle as he stepped up to the centre of the circle. 

“ Look’ee here, old man,” he said, fixing his eye steadily in that 
of Gap’s, “I told ye last night enough to keep ye from meddling 
with my business. D’ye think I’m a child that ye should play with 
me? I tell ye again what I told ye then. I’m goin’ on to Nashville, 
and I'm goin’ to take that gal and her brother with me.” 

Ending this sentence he gave a spring backward, bringing his rifle 
to his shoulder as he did so, and then finished with, 

‘** And now let me see the man that’s going to prevent me.” 

“Here he is!” shouted a stalwart figure, breaking with a bound 
through the bush by his side, and followed by a dozen others, sending 
with one blow of his fist Gord. Hopper onfe way and his rifle another, 
‘ Here’s the man that gives you the lie, you villain ! Here’s the man 
that’s going to prevent you, and mark it on your carcase, too. And 
you, too, what kind of men are ye to let such scum as that abuse an 
old man and ill treat a woman in your presence? D’ye call your- 
selves men, eh?” ‘ 

“Hold hard, Bim. Purdy, don’t abuse the boys for what they 
couldn’t help. The boys hadn’t a chance of ’spressing a ’pinion on 
the matter when you brushed in.” 

**Oh, I know all about it. This ain’t the first time I’ve been about 
ye. I tracked ’em down here last night, and found you too many 
for us, and I sent over to Tazewell for these boys. Iwas around you 
last night when you sat up with your rifle cocked looking for the 
steps in the bush. And now what’s all this party about? I wouldn’t 
ask Gap, but that I see you among them, and as I have never yet 
heard that you have been engaged in anything dishonest, I can’t be- 
lieve that the men are rebels and traitors.” 

“Hold hard, ’Bimelech Purdy, both sides can say that. Maybe 
they a call you a rebel and a traitor for fightin’ on the side of the 
North.” 

** I'm not fightin’ on the side of the North. I’m fighting for both 
ame, I’m fighting to save the South from the consequences of her 
own doing.” 

‘This seemed a new idea to the old man and he stopped to consider 

Purdy saw his advantage and followed it up. 

‘* Have you ever thought, Gap, of what a terrible thing it wou'd be 
should the South succeed in her evil doings, and if all the old things 
that you’ve been taught to love should be swept away? New laws, 
new customs, a new AaB and new terms for old things. Do you ever 
think of this, and think that you’re an old man, with not long to 
live ?” 

‘‘ Sartainly, sartainly ! 
but changes, "Bimelech !” 

‘Aye; but why not changes for the better rather than the worse. 
You wouldn’t change your rifle for one that couldn’t do the same 
work, would ye, Gap ?” 

** Sartainly not!” F 

“ And then, again, did ye never think ye might Be beaten. Think 
of the disgrace of that—a whipped traitor, a fugitive, fearful to return 
to his home, to die on the spot where he was born and nurtured!” 

The old man leaned his chin heavily on the muzzle of his rifle and 
seemed for a moment lost in thought. -At last he looked up and 
about the circle, and from them to the spot where stood Purdy, sur- 
rounded by his friends and Hattie Blunt clinging to his side. The 
old man seemed puzzled and waiting for some one to speak. There 
was a dead silence which he broke with— 

“D’ye hear that, boys? I believe its Gospel truth; I reckon 
there’s been some mistake in this consarn. 1 didn’t mind for goin’ 
in for a bit of a scrimmage, but if it’s comin’ to that there—goin’ to 
| tear up all the old fixins—then all I’ve got to say is, Gap isn’t one of 
| em.” 
| *A hearty shout went up from both parties, and Purdy sprang for- 


it. 


We must expect changes. Life is nothin” 





ward to grasp the hand of the old man and shake it heartily. 
‘I was sure,” he said, “‘that old Cumberland Gap would never 
And now then, boys, who says for 


—— false to friend or country. 
There'll soon be,work enough for 


| Jonesville instead of Nashville ? 
| ye to do there.” - 
| Another shout from the whole party, and in a few minutes the 
men who, but an hour before, were ready to be led to overt treason, 
| were on their march northward. 
|  What’s come of Gord. Hopper ?” asked one of the men 
| up his rifle that had been thrown down by Purdy’s blow, and 
inquiringly around. : - 
‘Oh, no matter!” was the response; “let him go an’ jine the 
Confederate army—that’ll be punishment enough for him. March 
on, boys! Three cheers for Old Gap!” 
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| Mrs. Curps, of Illinois, recently gave birth to three fine- 
looking male children. A contemporary attempts a pun by saying that 
“ it is having the he-cupps with a yengeance,” 
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SONG OF THE SECESSION WARRIOR. 
Slightly altered from the Choctaw. 


I MADE a spur of a Yankee’s jaw, 
And in New Orleans I shot his squaw— 
Shot his child like a yelping cur, 
He had no time to fondle her. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! for the rifled graves! 
Wah! wah! wah! for the blasted slaves. 


I scraped his skull all naked and bare, 

And here’s his scalp with a tuft of hair! 

His heart is in the buzzard’s maw, 

His bloody bones the wolf doth gnaw. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! for the Yankee vraves, 
Wah! wah! wah! for the blasted slaves. 


With percussion-caps we filled each gun, 
And put torpedoes where he'd run; 
And with poisoned bullets and poisoned rum 
Helped him along to kingdom come, 
Hoo! hoot hoo! for the Yankee graves! 
Wah! wah! wah! for the blasted slaves! 
—<Anickerbocker. 


The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER VII.-AN INVALID. 











Tue doctor’s predictions were verified. 

It was with difficulty that Wilford Hadficld was moved from the 
Grange to the cottage. Symptoms of illness increased to an alarm- 
ing extent; the acute painfulness of his disorder was intensified. 
He was soon in a state of entire helplessness, prostrate on the bed 
in Mr. Fuller’s spare room. A violent attack of rheumatic fever had 
deprived him of the use of his lim»s. Ile was destined to be for 
many weeks a prisoner in the ductor’s cottage—a prey to a very 
painful malady. f , sae , 

The attention of the doctor and his family were unremitting. The 
oor sufferer could hardly have been better, more tenderly cared for. 

Jaily Stepher. Hadfield rode over from the Grange to inquire after 
the welfare of his brother. At the worst stage of his illness Dr. 
Barker had been brought from the Mowle Infirmary to see the 
yatient, while there had been some thought at one time of summon- 
ing Dr. Chillingworth again from London. But Dr. Barker had 
assured the family that the invalid was in no danger; certainly, unless 
he was very much mistaken, in no immediate danger, while it was 
not possible for him to be in better hands than in those of Dr. 
Barker’s very good friend, Mr. Fuller. All concerned were then 
convinced that everything was being ordered for the best, the more 
so that it shortly became evident that the patient’s health was im- 
proving. Even Mrs. Stephen was at length brought round to this 
view of the case. It had been her first impulse to send for medical 
aid from London. In fact she was a London:lady, and prone to the 
opinion that skill and science could hardly be looked for out of her 
favorite metropolis. But she could not fail to appreciate the care 
and cleverness of Mr. Fuller. ‘To do her justice, she had now con- 
quered the fears she had certainly at one time entertained in regard 
to her brother-in-law. Once aware that he was really ill, having 
perhaps taken the precaution of ascertaining that his discrder was 
of no infectious character, and in no way threatened the safety of 
her children, she entered the sick room confidently, with the full 
infention of aiding the invalid and sharing in his nursing to the 
utmost of her ability. With much natural and constitutional timidity, 
and an absence of all force of character, Mrs. Stephen was, never- 
theless, not so entirely the water-color sort of woman she might at 
first glance have been accsunted. A little wanting in certainty of 
expression, with an air of refinement and culture that seemed to 
negative the possession of feelings, although the effect was in reality 
only to restrict their demonstration, and a particularity in dress, 
especially in regard tothe minutia ofthe toilet, Mrs. Stephen Hadficld, 
notwithstanding these fashion-book characteristics, was genuinely 
kind and tender-hearted, with all feminine sympathy for suffering, 
and with abundance of the emotions that prompt self-sacrifice, had 
occasion ever demanded of her conduct of so high an order. Wil- 
ford, well, there was a strangeness about him which startled. her 
whose respect for convention was inclined to be exaggerated; but 
her husband’s brother, ill, helpless, in an agony of pain—dying, 

rhaps, all the noblest feelings of her heart had been excited on his 
ehalf, and she would have toiled herself to death to benefit him in 
any, the slightest way. On the whole, Stephen Hadfield had reason 
to be proud of his wife. The woman had not been sacrificed to the 
lady—perhaps at one time there had been a danger of this—but 
Gertrude Hadfield had passed scathless through the trial. Unlike 
some cf her neighbors, she had cleverness enough to perceive that 
although society requires from its members placidity aud repose, by 
these are not necessarily impliéd either petrifaction of feeling or 
ossification of heart. é 

Have not sickness and suffering some kind of fascination for 
women? Is there not in these truly an “open sesame” to their 
hearts? But I fancy—may I so state without being deemed rude ?— 
that women are always partial to anomalies, and that the combina- 
tion of sovereignty and servitude involved in the act of nursing 
somehow particularly recommends it to their not too logical minds. 
Is a male writer to discuss such a question? But to rule in the sick 
room the slave of the sick man is, it seems to me, a favorite position 
with women. There is a recogn-tion of their power in it, while there 
is room, for their tenderness, which, from its nature, must obey and 
serve rather than command and sway. Be well, healthy, vigorous 
in body and mind, and a woman finds something defiant in such a 
state—something antagonist to herself, especially if she admit with 
M. Michelct, that she herself is “‘ always an invalid,” and her heart 
does not turn to you; your love will be too hard for her; you will 
rule and possess her, too, absolutely; she will be without a chance 
of governing ever so little in her turn, in her own peculiar way. 
Sink at her feet, pale, suffering, imploring her aid, and she will bend 
down with tears in her eyes, lavishing upon you the utmost treasure 
of her love, slaving for you as only women can slave, and she will 
be yours for ever, for will it not be your own fault if you permit her 
heart, once yours, to quit you when your health returns ? 

Gertrude, Vi and Madge were indefatigable in their attendance 
upon Wilford Hadfield. If Mrs. Stephen was inclined to relieve the 
Miss Fullers of their share of nursing, the good doctor interfered on 
their behalf. As a doctor’s daughters, he said, if they did not under- 
stand nursing who did? And had not Vi nursed so and so, and so 
and so, on such and such on occasion, and wasn’t her name, as a 
nurse, famous all through Grilling Abbots? So Mrs. Stephen was 
compelled to withdraw her opposition to the labors of the doctor’s 
daughters, and especially her proposition that the housekeeper from 
the etd should be sent to render assistence. The whole house- 
hold of the doctor’s cottage, including Hester the cook and Hannah 
the housemaid, were at the disposal of the invalid, and what more 
could he or any one possibly require ? 

Wilford bore his sufferings very paticntly. With decp gratitude 
he watched the kind labors of his nurses on his account. He was 
terribly weak and thin, and there were now perceptible threads of 
gray in his long tangled hair. He spoke very little, but he was 
evidently emerging from that state of lethargy and listlessness into 
which he had fallen prior to his illness, possibly as a symptom of its 
approach. There was an animation in bis large black eyes they had 
not known for some time. 

** se @miil be all the better for this illness,” said Mr. Fuller to 
Stephen, “‘ when we cnce get him fairly through it. He will start 
afresh, as it were, on a new road; he will leave old habits of life, 
and thoughts, and plans a long way behind him.” 

“ Has fie spoke of his future proceedings? Do you think he has 
changed his views at all ?” Stephen asked. ; 

“He never mentions the subject, and I am careful nct to do so. 
But I take it for granted he thinks very differently now. 1 shall 
conclude that he does so until I learn from his owa lips the contrary. 
His getting well, now, is simply a matteroftime. Eain has left him, 
or nearly so; he has now toregain his strength, and we musn’t hurry 
him. A man doesn’t recover in a day from an illness like that.” ~ 

For the pstient, the tedium of convalescence seems to be only a 
few degrees less insufferable than the tedium of illness. How the 
eyes of the sick man fasten upon all the details cf the room and 
thoroughly exhaust them! ‘That is a dreadful moment when you 
feel that you have quite done with the paper on the wall, and that by 
no possibility can further interest even unconsciously be drawn from 
it. Walford knew all the rosebuds by heart—he knew exactly where 


they would spring out of the scroll work and where they would dis- 
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| appear behind it; he knew the place in the pattern where, by some 
accident in the printing, the color of one particular rose was some 
| half inch from its outline. He knew each join in the paper. He 
had studied every plait in the dainty white bed-hangings; he had 
traced human faces in the lines of the curtains ti'l further variety 
| seemed impossible; he knew every stroke in the chalk-drawing (from 
| Carlo Dolee, by Violet Fuller) hanging over the mantelpiece, until 
| the expression of the face, reverential but inane, quite wearied and 
oppressed him. He knew all the panes in the lattice by heart, 
especially those diamonds of glass of different hue to their fellows, 
with a suspicion of green in them or a tendency to blue. Whata 
relicf—heaven, what a relief!—when Madge, kind Madge, brought 
in her carary-bird for the amusement of the patient, who was to be 
sure and ring the bell—the rope rested on his pillow—if Dicky be- 
came too noisy or troublesome. What a temptation for a sick man: 
ringing would certainly bring Madge back, not ringing, he had her 
pet bird to contemplate, with yet the sure prospect of its mistress 
coming to fetch it in the course of a Bhort time. He deterinined to 
wait and make what he could of the bird, still looking forward to 
another glimps> of kind Madge very soon. 

The bird was inclined to be shrill sometimes, undoubtedly. There 
Was a very car-piercing quality about his note. Yet what a change 
and arclief to hear his glag, careless, triumphant fiorituri—to see 
him spring from perch to perch—sometimes a soft warm yellow ball, 
anon his plumage bristling out spreed fan-wise in the air—now 
sharpening his beak upcen his sugar like a knife upon a steel; now 
tossing his rape-seed over his head like a conjuror playing with his 
cups and balls! It was a great comfort to the invalid to watch the 
bird, and the bird exhausted was there not the cage to turn to? its 
reticulations to count and examine, with the view of detecting 
crooked wires or uneven spaces ? 

It was known in Grilling Abbots that Mr. Wilford Hadfield was a 
visitor at Dr. Fuller’s cottage. But the circumstances of the case 
carried explanation with them, and the fact was little commented on. 
Disinherited and dangerously ill, it was net unnatural that Mr. 
Wilford should seek aid at the hands of his old friend the doctor, and 
Grilling Abbots had no objection to make to such a proceeding. 

lor many weeks was the sick man a prisoner in the spare room. 
When first he cntered it the snow of winter mantled the ground; 
when he was able first to quit it there was the glory of the early 
spring abroad. The month that comes in like a lion and goes out 
like a lamb was on the wane. The March winds had dried up the 
country soaked by the February rains. At sunrise swarms of rooks 
swept across the skies seeking their morning meal, battling with the 
breeze and circling and tacking to avoid it till they looked like leaves 
eddying at the fall. There was some warmth in the sunrays now, 
and the languor of coming summer in the air. The woods and lanes 
were scented with the buds. The hedges were losing their black, 
skeleton look; they were now purple and gold with renovated blos- 
soms. ‘The honeysuckle on the porch was already in leaf; the firs 
and alders were in flower, and green tufts, crimson-pointed, decked 
the larch. Time, which thus brought beauty to the year, carried 
convalesccnee to the sick chamber in Mr. Fuller’s cottage. Be sure 
the early offerings of spring-time adorned the room and solaced the 
wearied eyes of the sufferer. Be sure Madge hurried to place in his 
wasted hands the first violets she could gather; how she had hunted 
under the fallen tree-trunks in the park—under the moss-coated 
palings, how she had wet her feet and soiled her dress in her search! 
Yet she returned triumphant, with quite a houquet—with snowdrops, 
too, and a first primrose—while placid Vi had joined in the quest, ad- 
ding a pansy-bud gathered with some effort from the sunny top of 
the garden-wall. ‘The doctor’s daughters had toiled heart and soul 
for their father’s patient. Much of his history they did not know, 
but it was enough for them that Wilford Hadfield was now poor and 
suffering—all the care and tenderness of their pure kind hearts was 
his again and again. 

“*Do you know, Vi,” confessed Madge, ‘1 was quite frightened 
at him when he first. came. I thought him so grim and fierce-look- 
ing. I did not dare to say a wordto him. But I’ve quite got over 
that now.” 

“There wasn’t much to be frightened at, Madge.’ 

‘*No, indeed not, and so sick and weak. Poor creature! I never 
saw eny one look so bad as he did. I’ve become now quite accus- 
tomed to him. I begin to think he’s quite handsome.” 

“ Better-looking than Stephen, even?” 

Madge mused, while Violet contemplated her rather closely it 
would seem. 

“Yes, I think even handsomer than Stephen.” 

“Yet he’s very worn and wasted, Madge; he looks much older 
than he really is, and how hollow his eyes are!” 

** But they’re no longer wild and savage now. When I took him 
those flowers he hardly said anything, but do you know, Vi, I think 
there were almost tears in his eyes. 1 think, Vi, you gave me the 
idea of gathering those flowers for him.” 

“No, Madge, indeed I did not.” And Miss Violet turned away, 
perhaps to conceal a blush that was rising in her cheek. Heaven 
knows why. 

Iie was very weak still, but on fine days he was able to leave his 
a, and sit at the window of the spare room looking into the 
garden. 

“My nurses,” he said, smiling faintly as he observed Vi and 
Madge below. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fuller, “ your old playfellows, years ago, Wilford. 
It secms a long while, now, since you were romping on the grass- 
plot with little Violet and taby Madge with the red locks. There 
have been changes since then.” 

“There have indecd.” And the convalescent covered his eyes 
with his thin hands. 

“Shall I read to you?” said the doctor, “ or shall I send up Vi to 
read to you? I think she’s a better hand at it than I am.” 

“No,” answered Wilford, aficr a pause, “ 1’'m basy—thinking,” 
he added, with a smile. 

* Yes,” und the dector patted him gently on the shoulder, “ and 
that’s the very thing I don’t want youtodo. Your be dy is not strong 
enough for you to be using your mind yet. You mustn’t think—un- 
less it be of the future—of getting well. Not of the past.” And the 
doctor quitted him, 

** No, not of the past—not of that,” said Wilford, with a shudder. 

Ile tock listlessly a book, one of a pile on the table. He opened 
it mechanically at the title-page. His eye fell upon the name written 
on the fly-leaf—** Violet Fuller.” He stopped at this with his cyes 
fixed upon the writing, and twice he sod the name aloud—deeply 
he seemed to ponder over it. Perhaps in that process of vacant 
meditation of Elaine’s father— 


As when we dwell upon a word we know, 

Repeating till the word we know so well 

Liecomes a wonder, and we know not why. 
Perhaps in more pregnent reflection. At last he shut the book with 
a start, to snatch himself from a reverie that was only partly 
pleasurable. i 

The cottage drawing-room closely curtained for the night was 
lighted cnly by the red fire glowing in the grate. Violet Fuller was 
at her piano, now singing snatches of songs—now playing. from 
memory fregments cf tunes. Madge was in the surgery, helping— 
or muking believe to help—her father in the business of compound- 
ing his medicines. There were the sounds of much laughter pro- 
ceeding from that quarter of the house, and of much talking and 
merriment generally. Indeed, noise and merriment seemed to go 
hand-in-hand with Madge. . 

Violet Fuller had an exquisite veice. It was low-pitched and of 
silvery quality when she spoke—raising it in singing it was full-toned 
and glowing with the most noble music. Although she had received 
little instruction her tones were admirably under command, for her 
ear was perfect, and her power of exccution, though acquired with 
little effort, was considerable. Music was with her a natural gift. 
She seemed to sing and play quite as matters of course. A contrast 
in this respect to her sister Madge, who studied music (in obedience 
to the prevalent opinion that it is the‘bounden duty of every English- 
woman to learn to play on the piano, and sing “a little”), but whose 
natural aptitude fir the study was limited—whose voice, though 
pleasant in quality, was oiten out of tune, and in whose playing 
wrong notes were frequently te be detected by a musical bystander, 
although they were never remarked by the performer, who was only 
inharmonious unconsciously. 

New and fashionable songs, in which weak words are wedded to 
weak music, and sentimentality is bought at the price of sickliness, 
did not often reach Grilling Abbots. The sort of music politeness 
compels us often to hear in our friends’ drawing-rooms, when a 
sy!phide with a compressed waist rising from profuse tarlatan gasps 





out with husky timidity a feeble ballad of most conventional pattern, 





with a florid lithograph on its cover—music of this sort would have 
found no favor with Vi Fuller, even if she had been able to obtain it. 
In this as in some other matters Grilling Abbots was a little behind 
the rest of the world. But an old well-worn book—it had belongede 
formerly to the late Mrs. Fuller—containing a selection of songs by 
Mozart, furnished her favorite music. She would sit for hours at the 
iano singing through this book, and her love for the art—or should 
say science ?—was very great. She would sing all the same 

whether she had an audience or not; perhaps—but the sylphide with 
the —~ waist, who regards song as a means to an end, as 2n ac- 
complishment enhancing her prospects in the marriage market, wiil 
hardly credit it—she even preferred to be without an audience, when 
she could surrender herself wholly to the entrancement of her melody. 
She loved music for its own sake, and she sang Mozart’s songs with 
all her love and heart and soul in her voice. 

Most charming of composers! Let us listen for pomp and passion 
and solid grandeur to Beethoven; for religion to Handel; for weird- 
ness and mystery to Weber and Meyerbeer; for orchestral epilepsies 
or tortured tunes let us search in the spasmodic scores of modern 
Italy; but for the poetry of tenderness, for the heart’s own senti- 
ment, shall we ever find these in greater perfectness than in the 
music of Mozart ? 

It was genuine unaffected singing, very delightful to hear. Her 
soft white hands floated over the keyboard, the taper fingers finding 
as it were their own way to the notes, for there was not much light 
in the room near the piano: her silver voice throbbing through the 
great master’s melodies. And very charming to behold, too, was Vi 
Fuller, seated before her instrument, her liquid gray eyes full of ex- 
pression and feeling, and the red lips parted to let the heart-laden 
song stream forth; she was too admirable a vecalist to distort her 
face as she sung, though some admirable vocalists are distressingly 

rone to this defect; and sha-would sing till sometimes tears stood 


‘in her eyes, or her voice threatened to break into sobs; till the song 


awoke some potent echo in her heart, or musie yielded to contem- 
jlation, and she w:ndered unconsciously and silently into strange 
labyrinths of thought. What was she singingnow? Voi che sapete, 
say, or perhaps Zerlina’s charming Vedrai ca ino. 

She A secon. at last, quite suddenly—she becaine conscious of the 
presence of some one else in the room—she could hear some one 
breathing behind her, could feel her hair swaying gently under the 
influence of the breath. She turned quickly, rather frightened. 

Pale and gaunt, trembling, suppoiting himself by a chair, up and 
dressed, stocd Wilford Hadfield, a strangely moved expression in his 
face. Vi exclaimed in her surprise. 

“Forgive me,” he said in a low voice, “I fear I have startled 
you.” 

“Are you pot imprudent? ILow did you manage to ecme down ?’ 
Vi asked, hurriedly. 

“Your singing,” he said, ‘it seems to ne, would bring back the 
dead ; do not wonder that it charmed me down from my sick room, 
weak as I #m—weaker even than I thought—I had to cling by the 
banisters a geod deal, yet ] managed to enter here quietly. Pray 
forgive me, and continue to sing.” 

* But this is very imprudent; the doctor will scold you when he 
knows it. You may catchcoldagain. You may retard your recovery 
terribly by this over-exertion !” 

**No matter; Ihave heard you sing. 
pains and troubles. Pray sing again.’ 

This appeal was so urgent, so weighted by tone and glance, that 
Violet could not but comply. She sang a few bars, but somchow a 
strange feeling possessed and awed her; her voice trembled. 

“No,” she said, with a slight agitation; ‘I can sing no more to- 
night,” and she closee. the piano. 

“Thank you! you have an angel’s voice, Violet. Ged bless 
you!” 

He took cne of her delicate hands into his, pressed it tenderly, 
raised it to his lips. Then, with a start, he let it fa'!l, trembled vio- 
lently, and but for Violet's aid wou'd have fallen. The tears stood 
in Violet’s eyes, and her heart beat with painful quickness. A new 
emotion—marvellovs, half painful—seemed to be restless in her 
heart. What could it mean ? 

With some difficulty the invalid regained his room. 
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It has been a balm to my 





CHAYVTER VILL-=-MADGE, 


Tuk sisters occupied one bedroom. 

Long after Madge had drifted into a deep sleep—she had kept 
awake to the last moment, talking upon all sorts of subjects with 
customary volubility; one or two of her more recent observations 
had indeed been in regard to topics well understood probably in 
dreamland, but slightly vague and meaningless in more material re- 
gions—long after this Violet Fuller’s deep gray cyes were full open, 
painfully open, with a feeling that rest would not come to them ; that 
a whirl of thoughts oppressed her brain, dazing and fevering; that 
there was a trouble within her that warred against aud hindered re- 
pose. How she envied the perfect slumber of her sister—Madge of 
the large heart, with room in it for an universal affection, with her 
love not yet individualised and concentrated and brought to a focus; 
not yet in its immaturity appreciating the whole felicity of which it 
was capable, but still free from one single throb of pain, one sus- 

icion of uneasiness! Madge, deep asleep, unconscious, beautiful, 
sappy, and Violet, the calm,sthe placid, the apparently impassive, 
whence had gone that charm of perfect repose, soothing as soft 
music, which had been formerly one of her especial characteristics ? 
Why that hectic color in her cheeks? Why that new brilliance in 
her eyes? She raised her hands to smooth her hair from her fore- 
head, and was startled to find how fiercely it burned, how violently 
beat the pulsings of her temples. She could no longer evade the 
question that scemed to present itself to her on every side with the 
persistence of persecution. Did she love? 

Yesterday there had been no thought of such a matter. The rich 
stores of her heart were hidden from all; she was content with her 
life, had no wish unfulfilled, no ambition to satisfy. ‘'hrough what 
agency was it that light from without had now stolen to those latent 
treasures and betrayed their value and beauty to herself, to the 
world ? for so it seemed now, what was so clear to herself must be as 
apparent to others. She loved furtively, screened as she thought 
by her serenity, yet it needed but a glance from his cyes, a pressure 
from his hand, to reveal the whole seeret, to tear away her mask. A 
sense of shame came over her at being discovered, a sense of un- 
worthiness; with her reputation for goud sense and propricty of de- 
meanor (some of the Grilling Abbots ladies had even accused her of 
prudery!) the head of her father’s household, filling a mother’s part 
to her younger sister, ought she to have gone Cown in this 
effortiess way, at the first hint? ‘The tears rusted into her eyes, and 
she sobbed audib'y. It was qnite as well that Madge was a sound 
sleeper. 

Her compassion had betrayed her into love; her pity for the suf- 
ferer—her py pete brought about this cruel result, for it 
was crucl; she had never before in her whole life felt so truly 
miserable, and but for that overt act of homage that night during 
her singing her secret had been kept, she should never have known 
the state of her heart, all would have been well. She wished that 
she had never learned how to sing, that her voice had gonc—at least 
for that night—that she had never thought of opening the piano. 
What mad freak prompted her to do so? She had not fora very 
long while done such a thing. But for that she had been safe and 
happy, and Wilford would have got well and left them, and she had 
never dreamed of loving him. Left them? She had never contem- 
plated that before. Would he leave them? Leave her? Now 
that—yes !—now that she loved him? For she could not help it, 
and she owned she loved him. Would he go away from the cot- 
tage forever? Oh heaven! she would sooner dic than such a thing 
should happen. Never to sce him more! It would be death! 

And then, of course, more tears. 

This was in the first turbulence of her new discovery. By-and- 
bye came calmer thoughts. Did he love her? And ‘her cheeks 
crimsoned. What happiness if he did! What to her were all the 
stories about his past life? Did she not know him in the present ? 


+ ad he not borne the pains of his malady with the patience of a 


saint? Yes, he loved her! She had read it in his eyes—eyes 
glowing with truth—eyes that could notlie. He loved her—perhaps 
—very likely—certainly—oh, he must!—there could be no doubt 
about it! And with that solacing thought hugged tight to her heart 
Violet Fuller at last fell happi'y asleep. 

How habit masters emotiou! It would have needed a very close 
observer indeed to have remarked any change in Violet Fuller’s 
manner as onthe morrow she pursued her wonted domestic duties. 
To all appearance her demeanor was the same as usual—simple 
and calm as ever. Perhaps, on closer study, a certain under-cur- 
rent of restlessness might Love been detected; but its manifestas 
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tions were but slight, the surface was singularly unruffled. Dr. 
Fuller perceived no change, nor did sister Madge—if Wilford Had- 
field noticed it he held his peace upon the matter. 

Words are hardly necessary to lovers; certainly they are not 
needed at the commencement of love; it is at later stages that oral 
evidence is wanted by way of confirmation to remove all doubts and 
satisfy bystanders. But at first eyes are sufficiently eloquent, and 
manner tells the story prettyplainly. Perhaps it is better that hap- 
piness should come to us at first in not too unqualified a way; it is 
better to begin not so much “ with a little aversion” as with a little 
uncertainty as to the issue. Violet looked into Wilford’s eyes and 
douvted; Wilford read Violet’s glances and trembled—yet each saw 
enough to make them both very happy. For there is not so much 
unhappiness in uncertainty as some people would have us believe. 

As time went on Wilford regained health and strength. He was 
still very pale and gaunt, but it was evident that his illness had 
wrought a great change inhim. He looked much older, and he had 
acquired a certain air of sedateness—an attribute of middle life— 
which was new to him. Before he had been reckless, listless; as a 
young man he had been rash, hot-headed, impulsive, with yet occa- 
sional fits of vacillation. His resoluteness had not been lasting; 
the opinions he took up strenuously one day he relinquished care- 
lessly the next, unless some unexpected opposition brought into 
prominent action the obstinacy which was said to be a family cha- 
racteristic of the Hadfields—an hereditary possession. Perhaps it 
is the nature of such a trait as this to strengthen with age. Cer- 
tainly the lines about his mouth had deepened of late, evidencing 
an increased dete:mination, a growth of power of will, while yet his 
large dark eyes were comparatively quenched; they no longer 
sparkled with that fiereensss which had first alarmed Madge, and 
excited the attention of the company at the George Inn. Were 
they softened and liquified by love ? 

It was some weeks after Violet had made the discovery—which 
other ladies, be it said, have often enough made before her—that 
her heart was of combustible material, and that fire had been 
brought dangerously near it, or that it was itself capable of generat- 
ing flame on the least admission to it of influence from without. 
No further words bringing revelation with them had escaped from 
Wilford; yet much was signified, so it seemed to Violet, by that 
mute homage, that air of deference, that delicacy of conduct a man 
cannot resist exhibiting towards the woman he loves, and in which 
Wilford did not fail. Perhaps she was tempted to lay exaggerated 
stress upon all the trivialities of daily life which were ceaselessly 
bringing Wilford near to her. Did it not seem, indeed, that he had 
made it a study to anticipate her slightest wish? For it was his 
turn now to wait upon her. It was for him now to gather at all 
risks the flowers she loved, to take interest in all the pursuits of 
hor life, to assist her in her drawing and painting, to turn the leaves 
of her music, and laud in alow voice the beauty of her singing. 
How small such things seem to all but those immediately con- 
cerned in them, but how great, enhanced, and gilded, and glorified 
by love, to the actors in the scene! The chronicles of the small 
beer of love are matters of extreme moment to lovers, and justice 
has hardly been done to them by the rest of the world, nor patience 
nor forbearance sufficiently shown. What very simple words and 
phrases seem to be italicised and large-typed by love; what poor 
matters are enriched by it; what slight actions magnified; until a 
world of affection is conveyed in a glance, the devotion of a life in 
the handing of a chair, or an eternal tenderness in the lifting of a 
teacup! How large an affection scems to live in that ‘littie lan- 


guage” Jonathan Swift prattled in his journal to poor Stella! And 
it is the same in all love’s doings to the end of the chapter. There 


is great passion in small, very small proceedings. Love is the 
apotheosis of petty things, and Cupid turns the world upside down, 
and makes the rich poor, and the poor rich. Soft accents become 
of more value than banknotes—sighs than sovereigns; words are 
more precious than gold, and moonshine is a legal tender. A very 
insane state of things indeed! 

‘*T must leave you a soon, now, doctor.” 

‘Leave us? Must? Why?” 

“‘T have been here too leng already,” answered Wilford, looking 
down. 

‘‘ Don’t talk nonsense,’ 

** But I am well, now. 
task your kindness. I have no right— 

‘“* My dear boy, I'll tell you when we’ve had enough of you; and 
he sure it won’t be for some time yet. Or is it that you tire of the 
cottage ? that our simple mode of life here wearies you?” 

‘* No, indeed, doctor, it is not so,” Wilford said, with almost su- 
perfluous fervor. ‘I have been—am—very happy here.” 

“Then why go?” 

“Some time or other I must quit you,” and he took the doctor’s 
hand, pressing it, ‘* but never without a deep sense of the gratitude 
I owe you. You have been indecd a friend to me.” 

* Pooh!—stuif! And that’s the reason you wish to run away from 
me as quickly as possibe? ‘That’s why you contradict me, and upset 
all my plans ?” 

‘No, doctor, indeed not; but I, too, have plans to carry out, and 
now that I am weil again—” 

‘Not too much of that, Master Wilford. I hope you have not left 
off your quinine mixture in reliance on this fancied strength. It’s 
madness to talk of running away yet. You must wait some months, 
at least. Besides, where will you go? ‘To the Grange ?” 

“Never!” Wilford answered, firmly. 

‘Where then ?”’ asked the doctor, rather anxiously. 

‘To London.” 

** What will you do there? I see you are tired of our dull rural 
life. You want gayer society. ‘The racket and whirl and desperate 
brillianey of London.” 

““No. For my part I could be content to remain here for ever. 
But that, you know, doctor, cannot be.” 

“But the Grange—” 

“Is not mine. Have la rizht to tax Steenie—to be a perpetual 
burthen to him? If it were even right that I should do so, still I 
have some pride left. Could I bear to live as his dependent? How- 
ever kindness may veil it, the fact would be unchanged—tenant of a 
house not my own, in sight of lands lost to me by my own folly— 
yes, and sin. Is that the position you would ask me to accept? Is it 
one I ought to accept? Put my father’s will out of the question— 
though some thought might be given to that, to its spirit and to its 
letter—ask yourself if it would become me, still young, gaining 
strength day by day—of mind, let us hope, as well as body—to be- 
come dependent upon my younger brother, and take toll, as it were, 
of property fairly his, and his children’s after him. Could I do this 
honorably—honestly ?” 

The doctor evaded the question. ° 

“What do you propose to do ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“TI will resign the name of Hadfield, lest—lest I bring further 
shaine upon it. I will leave here for London; I will work for my 
living; I will try to win a good name for myself, and to make that 
name respected; I will toil heart and soul—with my intellect if I can 
—with this right arm should that fail me.” 

“Why, these are the strange schemes you entertained before your 
illness,” exclaimed the doctor, gravely. 

“Yes, the same.” 

“IT thought to have cured all that.” 

“Do you think that, during my long suffering upstairs, I have not 
thought of these things over and over again? Do you fancy I was 
lying there mindless—a mere log? Do you think I have not tho- 
roughly worked out these plans in my mind? If they were founded 
on error surely I had time and opportunity then to detect it. They 
have been thoroughly winnowed, trust me. Had they been wholly 
worthless you should have heard no more of them—indeed, there 
would have been no more to tcll of them. But they are right and 
true. You know it, good friend.” 

“No, no, I know nothing of the kind; I think them all stuff and 
nonsense, and égregious folly, and I’m sorry the medicine I have 
given you hasn’t done you more good. I thought it would have 
cleared your brain of these mad cobwebs. I little thought while you 
were safe in bed upstairs that you were damaging your mind by turfi- 
ing over all these absurdities in it.” 

** Was I to learn nothing from the past or the present? But,” he 
added, with a strange nervousness, and the color flushing his face, 
‘if there should be another reason, a most puwerful reason, for my 
leaving you a 

“I'll hear no more,” said the doctor, running away, “or by 
heaven the boy will convince m« against my will! Why, he’s as ob- 
stinate as all the Hadfields put together. He’s the worst of the lot 
—the Hadfields? Bah! asthe old gentleman himself added to the 
sum of them,” 


’ 


quoth the doctor, bluntly. 
I trespass upon your hospitality. I over- 
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“If he knew that I loved his daughter!” cried Wilford, passion- 
ately; ‘ would he not rather drive me from his docr than press me to 
remain? AndIdo love her! How good, how pure, how beautiful 
she is! Violet! dear Violet!” Then, after a pause, ‘And she— 
does she love me? Can it be? Oh, how unworthy I am of such 
happiness. Love me? Oh, God, if I thought that—but I must go, 
at once and for ever. I must never see her more,” and he buried his 
face in his hands, trembling very much. 

Madge burst noisily, breathlessly, into the drawing-room, where 
Violet was busily at work with her needle. f 

“Oh, Vi! what do ycu think is going to happen? I was passing 
the parlor door, and 1 couldn’t help hearing. No, I wasn’t listening 
on purpose, indeed I wasn’t; only, of course, I ran off when papa 
came out, for I thought he might think I had been.” 

‘What's the matter, Madge ?” 

“Wait a moment, I’m rather out of breath. But Wilford——” 

‘* What of him?” asked Violet, in an eager voice. 

**T heard him say that——” 

** Make haste, Madge dear.” 

‘Well, then, he’s going away oing to leave us!” 

“To leave us?” Violet screamed. 

‘Yes. Oh, isn’t it a shame!” 

“But when—when ?” , 

‘‘Immediately—as soon as he can—as soon as pape will let him. 
Why, what’s the matter, Vi? Don’t look like that! Speak, Vi, 
say something! Oh, how white she is!” 

Violet had dropped her work to place her hands upon her heart, 
there was a strange look of suffering in her face, the color quitted 
her cheeks—her lips. Half fainting, she was supported by her 
sister. 

“Oh, Madge, if he should go!” she moaned, in a very troubled 
voice. 

Poor Madge was terribly puzzled at all this. She had never dreamt 
of her news, important although she had judged it, creating effects 
so marvellous. Vi moyed in this way; Vi, her elder sister, so little 
susceptible of emotion as she had deemed her, who always checked 
demonstrations of feeling as much as possible; who, as a rule, re- 
ceived her younger sister’s important communications with a calm- 
ness that had been only too provoking; Vi quivering like a pe ina 
tempest, and clutching Madge’s arm to save herself from falling! 
Why, it was like a dream—quite like a dream, and Madge was almost 
frightened at it. 

“What is the matter, Vi, dear?” she cricd, as she assumed the 
réle of protectress, playing it with much grace and with great hearti- 
ness, it must be ddmitted, hugging her elder sister closely and kiss- 
ing her impetuously as though to bring the color back to her pallid 

ace. 

“If he should leave me!” poor Violet continued to falter, 

A new light seemed to shine upon bewildered Madge. Her child- 
heart seemed to be possessed of a new intelligence. It was as though 
she had by chance made a new and great discovery. Could it be 
really what she thought it was, what she had read of in books and 
heard of from others, and sometimes pictured hazily and wonderingly 
to herself? Was this really what she fancied it must be? It was 
like— and yet it was quite different! How strange! And Madge 
felt herself indeed a woman as she put her red lips to Violet's ear, 
her heart beating terribly the while, her face a bright crimson, and 
murmured, in soft, fond accents, 

* Oh, Vi, you love him!” 

And Violet buried her face on her sister’s shoulder, and then— 
how silly, how absurd, how tender, how feminine!—why then, of 
course the two dear creatures cried copiously, their arms twined 
tightly round each other. 

They indulged with abandonment in that female panacea for a 
troubled state of the nerves and the sensibilities—‘‘ a good cry,” and 
emerged from it a little tumbled it may be, with a decided crimson 
upon their eyelids, and yet a hint of it—it seems harsh to mention 
the fact with public opinion what it is in regard to it—and after all 
it didn’t detract a mite from their beauty, with just a tinge of the 
same color about the regions of their noses, and their hair down of 
course, and rufiled, till Madze’s was like a furze bush in the shine of 
sunset. 

But soon Violet recovered herself, smoothing her tresses and 
wiping away the tear streaks on her checks, fanning herself with her 
handkerchief to cool her flushed face. Something of her customary 
calmness returned, while to it was added an carnestness that was 
new to her. 

“Mind, Madge, dearest, you must never reveal a syllable of this 
to any one.” 

"No, Vi, I never will; I solemnly promise.” 

“Not to any one—not even papa; certainly not to—to Wilford. 
I would not have him know it for the world.” 

* T’ll be very careful, Vi.” 

“Thank you, Madge. Are my eyes very red? 
I'd been crying? I'll go up-stairs and bathe my face. 
care, Madge, darling, what you say and do.” 

T will—I will.” 

And Madge sauntered into the garden. Indeed there hardly seemed 
to be room for her in the house, she had grown so much taller during 
the last half-hour, such a sense of importance had come upon her, 
She was the depository of so tremendous a secret; she had passed 
from childhood to womanhood at one bound, She was a woman 
quite now—the confidant of another woman, and the other woman 
in love, and the other woman, Vi, hereldersister. And she, Madge, 
had discovered her sister’s secret unassisted, all by herself, entirely 
of her uwn superior sagacity. She quite glowed with pleasure at 
this evidence of her cleverness. Vi in love! How strange, how 
nice, for all the world like a story-book Leallyinlove! A romance 
in three volumes carrying on in the cottage, and she, Madge, a 
character in it, a sharer in the plot, an important person in the 
novel, the sister of the heroine, it was almost as good as being the 
heroine herself. 

** And how will itend ?”” Madge asked herself. ‘‘ Oh, inthe proper 
way, of course. If Vi loves him, why of course he must love Vi. 
How can he help it, and she so nice-looking and clever as she 
is? I’m sure there isn’t a prettier girl about here for miles than my 
sister Vi, bless her. Why, there’s Wilford in the garden! He's 
certainly handsome, though he issothin. Well, I almost think that 
if Vi hadn't fallen in love with him, I should have.” 

What is the fascination about risk ? Why do people love to skate 
on dangerous ice, to hover near the brink of precipices? Why did 
Madge, full of her sister’s secret, long to prattle to Wilford Hadtield, 
and hover in her converse so close upon the confines of the secret? 
Yet there was an extraordinary charm fer her in this. There was a 
consciousness of power and importance in thus ta!king with a man 
concerning whom she was in possession of information so important. 
It was unwise sport. Because the sense of her position was so new 
to her, it made ier quite giddy; the secret was eifervescing terribly ; 
it was difficult to stop babbling. She was like a bottle of sparkling 
Moselle with the wire off, the cork might fly out at any moment; her 
red lips might part, and the secret might be bubbling all over the 
place in no time. 

She looked at Wilford and thought that he really ought to love 
sister Vi; and then came a tangle of thoughts. What relation 
would he be to her, Madge, supposing he married Vi? Oh, yes; 
why, brother-in-law, of course. And where would they live? and 
who would perform the ceremuny? Oh, Mr. Mainstone of course, at 
Grilling Abvots church. And how many bridesmaids ought there to 
be ?—and would the bide wear a veil, or a watered silk bonnet and 
orange blossoms—how pretty! and so on. 

“You're not going to leave us, Mr. Wilford :” 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Madge, I am.” 

“IT heard you say so in the parlor, but I don’t believe a word of it. 
Papa won't let you go, and I won’t let you go; and I’m quite sure 
that V——” and then she stopped sudden!y, and turned down her 
eyes, for Wilford’s were fixed upon her rather curiously. 

* Quite sure of what, Madge r”’ 

** Nothing, only that you shan't go away” (and she thought she 
had recovered from her trip rather cunningly), “‘ why should you? 
you’re not well enough yet, for one thing; you're not half strong 
enough yet.” 

«But I cannot stay here for ever, you know, Madge. 

“Why not? Ain’t you happy here? Can we do mere to make 
you comfortable? Can 1? can—” she stopped, blushing terribly. 

” What does the child mean ?” Wilford asked himselt; “ does she 
suspect me ?”’ 

“Should you miss me, Madge, if I were to go?” 

** You know I should.” 

*€ And be sorry ?” 

“Very sorry. But you’d come back, wouldn’t you, come back 


very soon 7” Wilford shook his head, 


Do Llook as though 
Take great 


‘Never, Madge,” he said. % 

“Never? You/don’t mean that? Never?” Oh, how shameful, 
how cruel, how yhkind,” and the tears glistened in her great, blue 
eyes. ‘You'll leave us for ever? Oh, don’t say that—don’t say 
that—no—” and Madge forgot all caution—“no, not to Vi—not to 
Vi. Why, it would kill her. You cruel man.” 

‘‘Not to Violet? Again Violet,” Wilford murmured, and he 
grasped Madge’s hands and drew her towards him. ‘ Why not to 
Violet ?” he asked eagerly, trying to look into her face, which she 
— down, burying her chin in her neck. ‘Tell me, Madge, 
quick. 

“Don’t ask me, pleasé don’t. Oh, what have I said? and let 
my hands; and let me go, do, there’s a good, kind Mr. Wilford.” 

“Tell me, Madge. No, I won’t let you go till you tell me.” 

‘Oh, I mustn’t—I mustn’t.” 

“Would Violet be sorry ?” 

‘Please don’t ask me; please don’t.” 

“Would Violet be sorry ? quick, quick.” 

** Yes, I—I think she would.” 

‘More so than you—than any one ?” 

“Y—e—s,” 

‘She has told you so—she has said this herself ?” 

* Y—e—s—O! O! O! Letme go,” And she bounded away—free 
—frightened—crying 

‘* How angry Violet will be; how cruel of him to make me tell him! 
What a little silly I've been!” and Madge began to think she had 
better have relied less on the strength of her newly-discovered wo- 
manhood; better have been still a child, even if she had gone that 
‘fternoon birdsnesting with Tommy Eastwood, as had been at one 
time proposed and settled between them. 

‘She loves me—she loves me!” And Wilford passed his hand 
across his damp forehead. 

Another moment and with a radiant face he had passed into the 
house—into the drawing-room, where Violet, with partially-recovered 
placidity, was sitting trying to work. 

(To be continued.) 


WHITE HOUSE LANDING, PAMUNKY RIVER. 


As we stated in a previous number, the White House 
Landing, the present grand depot of Gen. McClellan’s army, is on 
the Pamunky River, and from it there is a constant communication 
with Fortress Monroe and Washington. It derives its name from 
the house in the centre of the sketch, the residence of Mrs. Custis, 
before she became the wife of George Washington. In our paper of 
June 7th we gave a picture and full description of this interesting 
place and its surroundings. 








LIEUT.-COL. E. F. W. ELLIS. 


Tus gallant soldier, who fell at the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing while leading on his regiment, was born in Wilton, Maine, 
April 15, 1819. At the age of 15 he emigrated to Ohio, where he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in his 22d year. In 1846 
he married Miss Lucy A. Dobyne, whom he leaves a widow with jour 
children. In 1849 he went to California, established a store and 
umassed considerable money. When about to return with his 
honestly-acquired fortune he was burnt out, and he not only lost 
all he had made, but was left $5,000 in debt. He then commenced 
practising the law with great success, and in the fall of 1851 was 
elected to the Legislature, where his voice was ever raised against 
Slavery. In the spring of 1852 he returned to Ohio, and in the fall 
f 1854 he removed with his family to Rockford, [l., where he has 
since resided. Soon after removing to Rockford he engaged in the 
banking business with Mr. Charles Spafford and Dr. Clark, under 
the firm of Spafford, Clark & Ellis. He was engaged in this aveca- 
tion when the attack on Fort Sumter pitted every freeman against 
the upholders of tyranny. Mr. Ellis immediately organized a com- 
pany in Rockford, which elected him its captain, and as a compli- 
ment to a man so universally beloved they named it the Ellis Rifles. 
This company became connected with the 15th Illinois volunteers at 
its organization, and Capt. Ellis was chosen Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the regiment. Upon taking the field he acted as Colonel, his 
superior officer, Col. Ternea, acting as Brigadier. 

Pieut.-Col. Ellis was killed, as already stated, while at the head of 
his regiment at the battle of Pittsburg Landing. He was much 
beloved by his men and respected by his fellow-officers. He died 
in a great cause, and his bereaved family and friends may truly 
inscribe on his tomb— 

Only the memory of the just 
Is sweet, and blossoms in the dust. 


GOSPORT NAVY YARD. 


In our Illustrated Paper, No. , we gave several sketches 
of Norfolk and its vicinity. We continue the series in our present 
issue. 

Scenc in Portemouth,. 


The accounts are so conflicting as to the latent spark of Unionism 
in these parts, that it is difficult to decide. Suffering has generally 
the effect of schooling the mind to wisdom and the heart to repent- 
ance, and let us hope that the poor whites Df the South have discov- 
ered the atrocious delusions which have been palmed upon them by 
Jetf Davis and his fellow Catilines, and are reconciled to accept that 
accomplished fact, the restoration of the Union. Our Artist says 
that one great cause of the reluctance of the people to come forward 
forthe Union is the fear of their cities again falling into the power 
of the rebels, as was the case at Sedseneliie, Florida, and for a short 
time at Winchester, Western Virginia, At Portsmouth the old flag 
was raised on the 12th May with a considerable display of returning 
loyalty, which the able administration of Gen, Dix will doubtless 
foster and increase. One thing it is very necessary to impress upon 
the minds of every place we repossess, and that is that it shall never 
again fall into the enemy’s hands while there is a soldier left to 
dcfend it. 

Destroying the Batteries. 


The total destruction of the Merrimac and the rebel fleet giving to 
our navy undisputed possession of the Jaimncs and Elizabeth rivers, 
Gen. Wool gave orders to blow up the casemate battery on Sewell’s 
Point, as weil as the rebel fortifications on Crancy Island. On the 
2d June the latter duty was performed by Com. Goldsborough with 
perfect success. 








EVACUATION OF CORINTH. 


In our last number we recorded the retreat of the rebel 
army, under Beauregard, from Corinth. We now present two sdmir- 
able sketches illustrating that most important movement of the 
enemy. It is useless to speculate on what has beccme of that 
“boasted army.” It has not gone to Memphis, for that has since 
surrendered to the Federal arms. A great pertion has most probably 
melted away, while the best regiments may, under that vainglorious 
General, have taken up a position to be in turn abandcned. It is 
just possible that some part may have been forwarded to Richmond 
there to fight the last fight of this infamous rebellion. 








Jury. Davis's “ Fastr.”—Fast, Faster, Fastest. 


BEAUREGARD has come to a halt—next he will come to a 
halter. 

Ir is suggested that the Dismal Swamp affords an appro- 
priate * last ditch” for the rebel army in Virginia. 

Tur Richmond Whig talks about the ‘‘ second parallel of 
defence.” The frst wae uvparalleled for i's inefficiency, and the second 
will no doubt be an exact parallel of the first. 

Now that the Merrimac is destroyed, the rebel navy is 
reduerd to one steamer, the Nashville, and one tug, the tug of wer. 

Tne rebels compare the Monitor to an enormous cheese- 
box ona plank. We don’t think they will care to nibble much more 
around it. 


Ir is singular that the rebels complain of having nothing 





to eat, for there ia a tremendous “ s:ew” throughout the rebel Con- 
federacy, 
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White House. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA—WHITE HOUSE LANDING, PAMUNKY RIVER—THE GRAND DEPOT OF THE COMMI 
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THE HOTEL. 


TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK STATE. 


SPEAKING Of water scenery, Mr. N. P. Willis, with his 
usual happy audacity, in comparing Niagara Falls with those of 
Trenton, observes: ‘* Niagara is too much, as a roasted ox is, a thing 
to go to look at, though one retires to dine on something smaller. 
Now Trenton Falls seems to be curiously adapted vo erjoy, being 
somehow not only the kind, but the size of a place which the 
measurable arms of a mortal heart can enfold in its embrace 
Trenton Falls, we repeat, is the place above all others where it is a 
luxury to stay, which one oftenest revisits, and which one most com- 
mends strangers to be sure to see.” 

The beautiful village of ‘Trenton was formerly known as Olden- 
barneveld, in honor of a fine old Dutchman of that name, the Indian 
appellation being Kauy-a-hoo-ra, literally leaping water, a term ad 
mirably expressive of its peculiar scenery. Its situation is 14 miles 
north of the flourishing city of Utica, near the West Canada Creek, 
a main branch of the Mohawk river. This beautiful creek interlocks 
on the summit elevation with the Black river, the distance being less 
than a mile, where the waters of the one may be easily turned into 
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SHERMAN FALL. 





the other. It has chosen its course along the highlands, making its | 
way on the backbone of the country, and discharges into the Mohawk 
at Herkimer. | 
The first civilised being who seemed to appreciate this beautiful | 
spot was John Sherman, grandson of Roger Sherman, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and father of Mrs. | 
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HIGH FALLS, FROM EAST CLIFT 





Moore, the wile of the present proprietor of the Falls. It is not too 
much to say that the public owe much of their enjoyment of this 
charming spot to the enterprise and energy shown by Mr. Sherman 
in securing it as a homestead. There is also a pleasant domestic 
romance connected with its present proprietor, Mr. Moore, which we 
trust he will excuse our mentioning, referring him for satisfaction to 


ROCKY HEART. 


our authority, the brilliant author of ‘ Pencillings by the Way.” 
Some years ago, when Mr. Moore was on a yisit to the Rural Ke- 
sort, then kept by Mr. Sherman, he was so severely injured by a fall 
that his life was despaired of. He was, of course, taken care of by 
his humane and courteous host, and so gently nursed by the beauti- 
ful and accomplished daughter of that gentleman, that when hi 
regained his health he found that he had lost his own heart, o1 
rather exchanged it for another’s. The result was that Miss Sher- 
man became Mrs. Moore, and Mr. Moore in due time became the 
proprietor of these romantic Falls, as.well as the respected host of 
that popular and commodious hotel, ‘‘ The Rural Resort.” 

At scenery so picturesque, so peculiar, and yet so varied as that 
around Trenton Falls, we can only briefly glance in our crowded 
columns. Our illustrations, also, are confined chiefly to one feature, 
the High Falls, certainly one of the most delicious bits of water 
magnificence in the world. The Artist, like all who have seen it, 
has been fascinated by its beauty, and has shown it in different 
aspects, just as he would sketch a lovely woman’s countenance— 
full face, profile and three-quarters. A distinguished author, visiting 
this spot lately, says: ‘* Here we were suddenly transported with a 
full view of the High Falls. The eye elevated at a considerable 
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CASCADE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


angle beholds a perpendicular rock above 100 feet high, extending 
across the opening in a diagonal line from the mountainous walls on 
each side, rising about 80 feet still higher. Over this the whole 
river descends, first perpendicularly about 40 feet, the main body 
rushing to the left. On the right it pours down in a beautiful white 
sheet of glistening foam. For a short distance in the middle, the 
rock is left entirely naked, exhibiting a perpendicular and bold 
breastwork, as though reared by art to divide the beautiful white 
sheet on the one side from the overwhelming fury of the waters 
on the other. These unite on a flat below, then with a tumultuous 
foam, veer suddenly down an inclination of rocky steps, whence 
the whole river is precipitated into a wide, deep and. dark basin, 40 
feet underneath, mountainous walls rising on each side of the 
stream nearly 200 feet, tall hemlocks and bending cedars extending 
their branches on the verge above, small shrubbery variegating 
here and there the stupendous and naked sides. On the right of 
the basin a charming verdure entirely overspreads a smoothly 
rounding and majestic prominence, whieh reaches half way up the 
towering summit, and over the whole the sky mingles with retiring. 
evergreens, until verging in perspective to the distant angle of inci- 
dence, they are lost in the ethereal expanses beyond, Such are the 








High Falls.” 
Passing the Milldam Fall, which is quite a bijou of a cataract—a 





FOOT OF STAINS, LOOKING UP. 





miniature Niagara—* only 14 feet high,” but neverthele@p very per- 
fect in its bezuty, we come at once to what is called the Alhambra 
—and it well deserves the compliment. A naked™rock, 60 feet 
high, bends forward its shelving top, from which descends a per- 
| petual rill, forming a shower-bath for the genius of the place. On 
| the verge stands a tall cedar—on the left, as though in contrast to 
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PAKT OF HIGH FALL. 
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the gentle shower-bath, rushes a wild waste of waters; this is the 
cascade of the Alhambra. Here the opening suddenly narrows, and 
mountainous walls retire skywards in every color and shape. At 
your feet is a dark basin of water, 40 feet deep, half resting from its 
labors, and sporting with the whitest of all foam. On the right, the 
whole river descends gently down a charming plain, until lost amidst 
evergreens, it passes over the Falls below. 7 

One of the most splendid views is that of Sherman Falls, which 
has formed an immense excavation, having thrown out thousands of 
tons from the parapet rock visible at the stairs, and is annually forcing 
off slabs from the west corner, against which it incessantly pours a 
section of its powerful sheet of water. It is difficult to give a de- 
scription of the scenery here—a mass of naked rock, extending up 150 
feet to the summit of the bank, juts forth with threatening aspect. 
The visitor ascends by natural steps to the yawning throat, and 
like a son of Hercules literally shoulders the mountain above. 
Here, free from the spray, he can survey at leisure the evergreens 
which in contrast cover the opposite bank with a rich foliage of the 
deepest verdure. At a certain hour of sunshine an ideal figure of a 
Fairy makes her appearance, dancing through the mist, as the 
gazer changes his position, and blushing all colors ata mortal’s look. 

‘The Rocky Heart,” of which we give an illustration, is a most 
weird-like spot, such as Manfred would have chosen to call up his 
Astarte, ‘‘ merely to gaze upon her beauty.” It derives the name from 
its fanciful resemblance to that form on cards denominated a heart— 
an article which everybody is supposed to possess, but which so few 
really ‘carry about with them.” Near to this is a curious opening, 
some six feet deep, called Jacob’s Well. It is usually half full of 
stones of various sizes, worn perfectly smooth, and exhibiting all the 
varieties of curvilinear form. 

The pleasantest time to visit these beautiful Falls is, as the Trish- 
man would say, all hours of the day, for every change of light throws 
a varying charm; nor is it less lovely in the moonlight. What Scott 
said of Melrase Abbey, may be applied here : 


Those who would ace the Falls aright 

Must see them in the pale moonlight, 

Though lovely they look in the rising sun, 
And lovely when the day is done. 

For the face of Nature is aye divine, 

’Neath the clouded day, or the bright sunshine, 
Here the rocks stand like giants sublime, 
Gazing upon the passing Time— 

And the waterfalls, clad in their rainbows guy, 
Leap from their heights on their bed of spray. 


But we must tear ourselves away from the poetry of this beautiful 
spot, and indulge in a little plain prose, that having introduced our 
readers to this summer paradise, they may know how to get there 
and howto enjoy it. As we have said before, this beautiful “ locality,” 
to use for once an odious Americanism, is the private property of 
Mr. M. Moore, and forms, as it were, the pleasure-grounds of one 
of the most admirably managed and comfortable hotels in the 
country, called ‘The Rural Resort,” of which Mr. Moore is at 
once proprietor and host—and indeed of him it may be said, “ he is 
a host in himself,” for he is not alone an excellent man of business, 
but a most entertaining and intelligent companion. His memory is 
a storehouse of pleasant facts and useful fancies; so much so, that 
the junior editor of the Jlome Journal playfully reproaches him with 
being “ the walking suppression ofa charming volume of souvenirs.” 
He has known and entertained at his table all the celebrities of this 
Continent, and many of those of the Old World, He has not only 
introduced them to the gent? loci, but has heard their private opinion 
after the interview. Among this numerous legion are Channing, 
Bishop Hobart, De Witt Clinton, John Quincy Adams, Chancellor 
Kent, Judge Story, Dr. Mitchell, Edmund Kean, Joseph Bonaparte, 
the present Emperor, N. P. Willis, the poet-warrior Morris, Lord 
Stanley, the aallens and courteous De Trobriand, beside a host of 
others all of more or less note im the world of law, literature, fashion, 
war and politics. Mr. Willis adds that he hopes his friend of the 
Falls will give his recollections to the public, a hope in which we 
join, since few books are more valuable than those which recall 
celebrity in private life and on the lounge. 

Within the last year Mr. Moore has made very large additions to 
the building, and the hotel now has a front of 136 fect, a piazza 12 
feet wide, a dining-room 60 feet by 30; large suites of apartments, 
sleeping-rooms well ventilated, and, in fact, all the luxuries of a 
first-class hotel at a watering-place. A railroad has been laid from 
Utica hither, over which the travel is about one hour. Mr. Moore 
has been at great trouble and expense in building stairways, and 
making arrangements for greater convenience and security in visit- 
ing the wild chasms of the torrent; and there is at present neither 
danger nor over-fatigne in seeing al! that the place has to show of 
grand and beautiful. 

For long visits, which Trenton Falls particularly invite, the hotel 
will be found a delightful home: and for these Mr. Moore makes 
the usual accommodations. 

The Hotel is open for visitors from the Ist of June to the 15th of 
September. 

Among the attractions of Trenton Falls mention must be made of 
the drives around it, to Parker’s Hollow, East Cliff, and the trout 
ponds of Higby’s, where the piscatorially inclined will find oo 
opportunities of exercise in the “gentle art.” Indeed, for 10 miles 
in every direction, whether on horseback or in carriage, the visitor 
may ride through scenery equally grand and beautiful. 

e must not forget to add that Mr. John Sherman, the founder of 
this favorite resort, was buried, at his specialrequest, on the grounds 
he so much loved, within the sound of the loud anthem of the Kauy- 
a-hoora, and in view of the hostelrie he built. The grave is on the 
summit of a conical hill, and beautifully shaded. Wren’s epitaph 
suits him— 

“ Si queris monumentum, circumspice.”’ 


We will conclude with the following piece of statistics: that 
Trenton Falls is a post village of Oneida county, New York State, 
14 miles north by east of Utica, That there are six picturesque 
falls within a course of two miles, with an aggregate descent of 312 
feet, and that the Utica and Black River railroad passes near enough 
to be convenient without being too obtrusive. A friend of ours gives 
this as his way of reaching this summer elysium: To Albany by the 
Hudson river boats, thence by the New York Central railroad as far 
as Utica, thence by the railroad almost to the spot itself. As he ob- 
serves, next to the pleasure of finding yourself in the very heart of 
oo Sap haunt, is the delightful journey that takes you 
thither. 

The Rural Resort, or house of entertainment at the Falls, is at 
the end of the road, and enclosed on three sides by the native forest. 
From the dooryard you step at once into the forest, and walking 
about 20 rods, strike the bank at the place of descent. This is about 
100 feet of perpendicular rock, made easy and safe by five pair of 
stairs with railings. You next land upon a broad pavement, level 
with the water’s edge, and then commences a series of charming 
scenic surprises seldom given to mortal eyes. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


THE present weck is one of large promises, for it is em- 
ae peg! a week of spentngs, and when did a new theatrical enterprise 
ail to promise aninfinity of goodthings? In the race for popular favor 
we 6 see who wits, All the theatres, with the exception of Niblo’s 
Garden, change lessees this week, and in all a new style of performance 
“<= be ina ——, . 

n the first place, for the ificent and expensively got up Manager 
Grau, the Acsdemy of Music is, for a ported’ to owe ¢ e oe of the 
Napoleonic Uliman, who is au naturel, and not got up at all. e are to 
have an entire season of six — gm! making, as far as we remember, the 
31st season this year, We beat every capital in the world for operatic 
seasous, both in number and brevity, and whatever honor and reputation 
may be derived from that fact, New York is fully entitled to the distinc- 
tion, proud or otherwise. Mr, Uliman will introduce a new order of 
things, both in the way of attraction and price. He presents us witha 
new prima donna, Madame Comte Borchard, who is said to have fulfilled 
leading en ments in the principal European theatres, aud also at the 
Opera House in New Orleans before unnatural discord displaced sphere- 
born and beantiful harmony. It is said that she is sure to make a hit. 


Another candidate for the suff! of the publie will be brought forward 
by Mr. Ullman. The tiful and accomplished Madame Hermann, 
wife of “ le diable ,” will debut in the character of Maric, 


in “ La Fille du ment,” on Friday evening next, the 13th inst. In 
addition to these new singers, Miss Kellogg, the peerless artist, Madame 
D’Angri, Signor Brignoli, Signor Susini and 8 = er pment of 
our late popular favorite, and said to be a very fine artist, will appear in 
favorite operas. The inimitable L. M. Gottschalk will lend the attrac. 
tion of his exquisite piano playing, which ever has the charm of fresh- 


unqualified delight, ayd, finally, that great magician, Hermann, whose 
magic has cunningly extracted from the pockets of the American people 
a cool $100,000 a8 a reward for his legerdemain. 

All this extraordinary combination of attractions is to be offered to 
the public for the enarletocratic sum of 50 cents! If the Academy of 
Music is not crowded from parquette to gallery to witmess such a - 
formance, there is but little hope of success in any future combination. 


WaALLAck’s THEATRE, so recently the seat of legitimate 
art, has passed for a season into the hands of the FI e univer- 
sally popular Irish Boy and Yankee Girl. They will fill out a summer 
season from their large repertoire of eccentric pieces, and will doubtless 
attract to their entertainments not only their extensive circle of ad- 
mirers, but a fair share of the general patrons of the drama. The first 
novelty which they present is one that has won for them the unanimous 
praise of the public and the press of England and Ireland, and which has 
contributed not a little to their extraordinary success in those countries. 
The Florences have always been distinguished favorities in this city 
and will, we are sure, make their season pleasant to the public and 
profi‘able to themselves. 


Lavra Krenr’s Tueatre now yields to the sway of the 
charming, accomplished Miss Maggie Mitchell, who offers to the public 
a thrilling drama, translated from the German by Mr. A. Waldemar, en- 
titled “ Fanchon ; or, The Cricket.” It has been got up in admirable 
style, with new scenery, dresses and singular mechanical illusions, 
while the plot itself developes many startling situations. and affords 
scope for several beautiful tableaux. Miss Maggie Mitchell has an ex- 
cellent company. In the list we find the names of Messrs. J. H. Stod- 
dart, A. H. Davenport, J. W. Collier, G. Raymond, T. J, Hind and Mrs. 
Hf. V. Grattan, Mrs. J. H, Stoddard, Mrs. A. Hind, Miss Adele Plunkett 
Grattan, Mrs. Monell, ete. We trust that Miss Mitchell will receive 
from the public a fair share of patronage. 

At Nisio’s GARDEN Miss Richings produces a new grand 
operatic spectacle called ‘* Zerlina, the Syren,’ the music composed by 
the celebrated Auber, and arranged especially for the young American 
eantatrice, Tle cast has been made as strong as possible, and comprises 
Miss Caroline Richings, Mrs. Maeder, Mr. E. 1. Davenport, Mr. John 
Gilbert, Mr. Peter Richings, Mr. Shewell, Mr. Dunn and Mr. Boudinot, 
The extensive machinery is by Messrs, Runyon and Demilt ; the decora- 
tions and appointments by George Letzinger and assistants, and the 
characteristic costumes by Mons. Philippe and assistants. The music 
of the opera is in Auber’s most charming style, and will, we ere sure, 
become popular with the New York public. 

The piece is calculated to become as great a favorite as was the “ En- 
chantress,” and we do not doubt that Miss Caroline Richings, as the 
Syren, will fascinate her audiences as completely as she did in the 
* Enchantress.” 


Miss Bateman has deserted the WinteR Garven, and her 
place cannot be supplicd; but the great Wizard, Professor Auderson, 
steps in to mesmerize the people by magic and humor. He presents a 
rrand spectacular burlesque, entith d “ The Wizard’s Tempest; or, The 
King of the Mayical Island.” He has gathered together a very — 
ful company, and one that cannot fail to prove highly effective. It com- 
prises many well-known names, aud some of much reputation in our sis- 
ter cities. Among the names we find Messrs. J. G. Burnett, C. Nickin- 
son, C. Hale, 8. Henepel, Chaplin, Henry Russell, T. Morris, Professor 
Anderson, J. H. Anderson, Jr., ete.; Miss Jane Burke, Mrs. Mark 
Smith, Miss L.. Anderson, Misecs Helen, Eliza and Flora Anderson, and 
Miss Emily Thorne, the talented burlesque actress from the Adelphi 
Theatre, London, besides other young and clever actresses. With such 
a company the Professor can hardly fail of achieving a success. 
The musical arrangements are under the direction of that able leader 
and fine violinist, Mr. Molleuhayer, and the scenery is painted by that 
excellent artist, Mr. J. E. Hayes. 


The greatest novelty of all, the CremorNE GARDENS, We 
lave reserved forthe last. We should, however, have called the establish- 
ment by ils published title, “ Nixon’s Palace of Music,” for the immense 
concert hall has been beautifully decorated and altered so as 10 please the 
most fastidious taste. The location of this charming place of evtertain- 
ment is on the corner of 14th street and 6th avenue, and embraces an im- 
mense extent of ground. The plan is comprehensive, and the varied 
amusements to be given there cannot fail to please all the better classes 
of society. We will describe the place and its attractions for the benefit 
of our readers. 

The Cremorne Gardens will be divided into three distinct branches of 
entertainment, which may be enjoyed separately or unitedly, and all at 
a single price, at the pleasure of visitors. The Gardens occupy the 
central portion of the spacious grounds, the large area being filled with 
beautiful evergreen trees (entirely free from the insect annoyances that 
infest ordinary shade trees); with fountains, myriads of variegated 
lights, statuary, vases, and a thousand objects of delight. Under and 
among the trees are coo] bowers, with comfortable seats and tables ior 
those who desire to indulge in rest, refreshments or conversation. In 
the centre of the Garden is a magnificent Chinese Pagoda, an edifice 
never before seen in perfection in this country, with its quaint architec- 
ture, curious carvings, grotesque figures and many-colored lanterns. 
From this pagoda the best promenade band in the country, under the 
lead of the celebrated Thomas Baker, late of Laura Keene’s Theatre, 
will * discourse most cloquent music.” On the first floor of the pagoda 
gentlemen will find the great cigar divan. 

The Palace of Music on the west side of the Garden is one of the most 
beautiful public hall®ever constructed. On the side next the Garden 
are immense doors which may be opened or closed as the weather may 
require, The seats ase well-arranged and comfortable (a portion of them 
reserved), and a Baleony in the rear extends the whole width of the 
edifice, in which is a Boudoir, fitted up most luxuriously wi.h those 
conveniences and clegancies #0 necessary to ladies and children. 

The Equestrian §: hool adjoining the Gardens, on the east side, will 
be another leading feature, Under a grand Turkish Pavilion, of parti- 
colored stuff, is arranged the finest Amphitheatre ever built. The seats 
are fixed and comiortable, the lofty roof and handsome walls are rich 
and tasteful, the ventilation is perfe+t, and the performances, in music, 
equestrian, acrobatic and athletic feats, will be of the very first order. 
There will be none of the usual unsightly accompaniments, but all will 
be elegant and refined, 

Flora’s Varterre, intervening between the main Garden and the Eques- 
trian School, will be another delightful and important feature of this 
grand Series of Establishments. ere, under a sheltering roof, 200 feet 
in length, the Goddess of Flowers will hold her court, and call from all 
the surrounding region the richest specimens of Floriculture, embracing 
the rarest native and forcign plants In unbounded profusion. 

Such is the plan of an establishment which, if there is any taste in the 
community, cannot fail to meet with a marked success. One arrange- 
ment will mect with the approval of all—no spirituous liquors or al: 8 
will be sold in any part of the premises, but ice cream, lemonade, and 
all confectionary luxuries will be provided. 

In the Palnce of Music will appear Miss Carlotta Patti, Madame 
Strakosch, Signor Sbriglia and Signor Ardavani, together with other 
artists, under the direction of Siguor Debreuil; musical conductor, Mr. 
Thomas Baker. Also the beautiful danseuse, Sefiorita Cubas, Carolina 
Theleur, Mdlle. Helene, Signor Zimines, M. Weithoff and a full 
corps de ballet. Com. Foote and Col. Small will hold levees in the 
Garden, and the bold and beautiful rider Madame Tournaire, assisted by 
a -—~ rpaead cortége, will delight the visitors of the equestrian entertain- 
ment, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tuer C. 8. A. AND THE BaTTLe or BuLL Run: a Letter to an 


English Friend. By Brig..Gen, J. G. BARNARD, With Five Maps. 
Van Nostrand § Co., New York. 


This is a hurried but clear and satisfactory account of the battle of Bull 
Run, the circumstances which preceded and attended it, and the causes 
and consequences of the reverse. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is the rapid resumé of the origin and outbreak of the rebellion, 
which Gen. Barnard only anticipates the verdict of history in pronoun- 
cing the culmination of a conspiracy long elaborated, in which dre people 
of the South were only puppets in the hands of traitors hostile to the 
principles and forms of the Government. This hostility Gen. Barnard 
ascribes to Slavery, and the spirit, ambitions and moral perversions 
which sprung up and are fostered by a system violative of| ever 
natural 1ight, and of the moral economy of God. He holds the Sout 
blameless for the introduction of this sy stem, but having it devolved on 
itself, or, in the language of one of its orators, “ having had the insti- 
tution committed to them by Providence,” he contends that it has been 
unfaithful to its trust, and “‘in wholly overlooking the rights and the 
moral and physical wellbeing of the slave,” in crushing his aspirations 
and depriving him of the means of becoming a responsible moral agent 
as well as in making him the mere minister to its wealth and luxury, it 
has made the institution a crime—“ the intoxication of which has in- 
fluenced and maddened it to the greater crimes of treason and rebellion.” 
It made what the founders of the Republic regarded as “ evil and only 
evil,” but an evil existing without their responsibility or concurrence, and 
one to be eradicated as soon as possible—they made this the touchstone 
of their political faith, a “ shibboleth” for the nation, and endeavored to 
make Slavery the “‘ corner stone” of the National fabric, as Mr. Stephens 
has declared it to be of the so-called Southern Confederacy. 

Lut if the South was aggressive, and sought to pervert the Govern- 
ment from its original purposes aud functions into a d engine for 
the consolidation and propaga! ion of Slavery, so too was the North 
derelict and unfaithful, too anxious for its ease, too r for the 
material results of its enterprise and labor, too ready to yield its prin- 
ciples for such Southern cay ay as should secure place and preferment 
—in short, 80 derelict to its duty and blind to its future as to inflate the 
South with a presumptuous idea of power which it has taken a year of 
bloodshed to dissipate. bed poe mar was a proximate cause of the 
war, and which the unfortunate affair at Bull Run swelled to a pitch of 





ness and originality, and which the public always welcomes with 


insapity, 


The causes of that reverse are 80 obvious as to need no recapitulation, 
The South was prepared for the shock of arms, not only through de- 
liberate preparations connived in, and many of them suggested b 
Buchanan and his Cabinet; the North was incredulous and upprepared. 
A force, hastily gathered together, poorly armed and worse disciplined, 
ignorant of the art of war, was thrown forward against superior num- 
bers,-entrenched and prepured for the battle. The whole National force 
engaged was Jess than 18,000 men, yct it won the day, and would have 
been victorious had the rebel reinforcements been held, as they should 
have been held, by Patterson, in the valley of the Shenandoah. The 
enemy won a victory without any military result. He was too much cut 
up and demoralized to take advantage of his success. The success was 
in another direction. It inspired hopes and notions in the Southern 
mind which have only been eradicated at fearful cost. It gave tongue 
to the animosities of Europe, and through the misrepresentations of 
partial and unscrupulous correspondents, gave form to tbe cherished 
aspirations of the enemies of Republican freedom, for the destruction 
its great apostle and exemplar. Spain seized on Santo Domingo; Eng- 
lanc sought cause of quarrel, in the hope of dismembering its great 
commercial and manufacturing competitor and maritime rival; while 
France joined both in a grand piratical raid on the independence of 
Mexico and the minor American States. Slavery, Absolutism and Oli- 
garchy grew bold and extatic over Bull Run. It was an apocalyptic 
seal which that battle opened, and let loose the devils which America 
has kept chained for almost a century. But thank God, thanks to 
Northern patrioticm, energy, self-sacrifice and valor, they have again 
been thrust down, and a seal set on their infernal cave, which can never 
again be dissolved or broken. , 

The only fault we have to find with Gen. Barnard’s book is a certain 
apologetic tone which pervades it, and which the cireumstances of the 
battle render unnecessary. The National troops, as a whole, fought 
well, and the history of the war has shown that ag 4 permitted no vain 
zlory or idle pride to prevent their improving on the lesson taught by 
that battle. They have consented intelligibly to subordination, discip- 
line and every condition requisite to make them perfect soldiers, Bull Run 
created the most powerful army the world ever saw. It made what no 
military despotism has made—an invincible army, and one which will 
ere long assume the active protectorate of the Continent, It may be- 
come the arbiter of Europe. 


Les Miserasies: A Nore. By Victor Huao, translated 
from the French by Cuas. BE. WitsBur. Carleton, Publisher, New 
York, 

We have here, in an English translation, the new work of Victor Hugo, 
almost simultaneously with its appearance in Paris, The first part, 
“ Fantine,” is that which lies before us. It was issuedin France in two 
volumes, where it hus run through five editions and a sale of 26,000 
copies. ‘ No book,” writcs a Paris correspondent, o has ever been 60 
devoured by the public since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Edition after 
edition disappears like snowflakes on the water, It is the great sensatiow 
of the day in literary circles. And I do not wonder atit, jor it combines 
all the erements that would naturally excite enthusiasm and stir the 
souls of readers of all classes to their very depths.” The American 
translation by Mr. Wilbur, although necessarily rapid, is vigorous, 
without being unfaithful, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
original. Darts two and three, “ Cosette” and “ Marius,” have made 
their appearance in Paris, end will be reproduced here in English by the 
same competent hand, 

Our FiaG: A Poem, in four Cantos. By 'T. H. UNDERWOOD. 
Carleton, Publisher, Now York, 

This is a Voem of the Times, in vigorous verse, not altogether coherent, 

yet unmistakable in point. The Flag to-come will be one fit for the 

poct’s loftiest rhyme, if s0 be the Nation prove true to its duty. 








CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Saturpay, May 31.—Only the Senate was in session. A 
bill was introduced by Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, to enable slaves 
to establish a right to freedom under the act to confiscate the property 
of rebels, ete, resolution was offered by Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, and 
laid over, providing for a Select Committce to investigate the official 
conduct of Adjutaut-General Thomas. ‘The resolution to compensate the 
crew of the gunboat Varuna, for the loss of clothing and other property 
in the fight before New Orleans, was passed. ‘The bill legalizing the 
acceptance of volunteers by the President was called up by Mr. Wilson, 
who offered a substitute authorizing a further acceptance of volunteers, 
but limiting the whole number to 700,000, and providing for a prem um 
of #2 for every soldicr enlisted, and for the payment of two months 
wages in advance. Mr. Wilson stated that the aggregate number of 
men now in service is estimated at 617,654, but we have a large number 
at home, on leave and sick, and the probable number of effective men in 
the field is 500,000, : 


MONDAY, June 2,—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner offered a resolution 
calling upon the Secretary of War for copies of the instruction of the 
Department to the Provisional Governors of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, They refer more particularly to the course of Gov. Stanley, in 
regard to teaching the colored people of North Carolina to read. The 
bill for the collection of taxes in insurrectionary districts was taken up, 
and all the House amendments agreed to excepting one. A resolution 
was adopted instructing the Committee on Public Lands to inquire into 
ee expediency of reporting a bill to confiscate the public lands of 

exas. 


In the House, a resolution was adopted inquiring into the course of 
Gov. Stanley, of North Carolina, regarding the teaching of slaves. Mr. 
Gooch, of Mass., reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
Senate bill authorizing the President to appoint diplomatic representa- 
tives to the republics of Hayti and Liberia, and advocated its passage. 


TUESDAY, June 3.—In the Senate, a bill to provide for raising the 
property of the United States, which is sunk in the waters thereof, was 
passed, The bill from the House, to punish polygamy in the Territories, 
and yn ee and annulling certain acts of the Territory of Utah 
was passed with only two dissenting votes—Messrs, Latham and 
McDougal, of California. 


In the House, a memorial asking that Western Virginia be admitted 
in the Union as a free and independent Siate, was presented. Con- 
sideration of the Senate bill for the recognition of Hayti and Liberia was 
resumed, Messrs. Kelly and McKnight, of Penn., Thomas and Gooch, 
of Mass., and Fessenden, of Maine, favored the bill, and Mr. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, opposed it, It was finally passed, 86 to 37, 


WEDNESDAY, June 4.—In the Senate, a communication was received 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting the instructions given to the 
Military Governors of Tennessee and North Carolina. A joint resolu- 
tion allowing hereafter a premium of $2 for every accepted reeruit for 
the regular army, and allowing all soldiers to reccive a month’s pay in 
advance, was passed. ‘The joint resolution suspending payments in the 
Department of the West was passed. 


In the House, the first matter in order was the motion of Mr. Porter 
of Indiana, to reconsider the vote by which the bill to free the slaves of 
rebels was rejected, After debate, the vote was reconsidered, $4 to 65. 
Mr. Porter offered a substitute, and moved to put it on its passage, but 
objection was made. Mr. Porter then moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to report his substitute, and the motion was agreed to, 84 
to 65. A bill was passed which for ever debars those holding office 
under the rebel Government from holding office under the National 
Goveriment. 


THURSDAY, June 4.—In the Senate, a bill for the establishment of 
National armories was introduced by Mr. Grimes, of Iowa. The bill 
providing for a Government for the Territory of Arizona was taken up 
and debated. Mr. Sumner, of Mass., moved to postpone its considera- 
tion, and take up the resolution for the expulsion of Mr. Starke, of 
Oregon; but the motion failed, as it was decided by the Vice-President 
that such a course would throw the Tax bill over. The Tax bill was 
then taken up, and debated until the adjournment. An amendment was 
offered by Mr. Sumner and adopted, which provides that every person 
claiming the services or labor of persous held as slaves shall be taxed 
$2 per head for every person so held. 


In the House, Mr, Wickliffe, of Kentucky, asked leave to introduce a 

resolution making inquiries of the Secretary of War relative to the re- 

vorted oganization of a negro regiment, in South Carolina, by General 
lunter, Objection was made, and the resolution was laid over. 


Ur Tue Misstssirp1.—A correspondent of the New York 
Times, ov board the U. 8. gunboat Jackson, says of his voyage up the 
Mississippi from New Orleans: “ Judging from the demonstrations 
which were made as we approached the scattered plantation-houses, or 
passed by a group of laborers hoeing in the fields, we were looked upon 
as welcome visitors. The negroes stopped their work and watched our 
progress with more than curiosity. Hats and aprons were jerked off and 
waved frantically ; little children, streaming like ants out of the orange 
groves, toddled comically to the river brink to see the big ship, filled 
with men, and the steamer so different from those to which they were 
accustomed; old women, with the demonstrativeness of their race, 
knelt upon the ground asd extended their hands as they prayed God’s 
blessing on us; old men, worn with age and infirmity, tottered from 
their cabins upon crutches to hail our advent. Kut these constant ex- 
pressions of ae were not entirely confined to the n: groes. Occa- 
sionally a white man, dressed in loose garments, and wearing the 
conventional broad-brimmed hat of a Southern planter, came down to 
wave his greetings, and his wife and daughters, standing on the verandah 
or in the garden path, seemed none the less rejoiced. All the way from 
the forts to the city there was an air of pastoral quietness—of the hus- 
bandman laboring, undisturbed by the discordant elements of war—that 
it was difficult to realize where we were, and the object of our coming. 
These incidents of our trip were common, I am told, to every vessel of 





the Union fleet that passed up the river,” 
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‘ ‘J, He WINSLOW & CO., 


LATE W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
Pens, BRACELETS, LOCK¥’?s, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINs, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, 
ac., 20. &c., 

Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full list and 
particulars. Certificates of all the various articles, 
stating what each one can have, are first put into en- 
velopes, scaled up and mixed; and when ordered, are 
taken out without regard to choice, and sent by mail, 
thus givivg all a fair chance. On receipt of the Cer- 
tificate, you will sce what you can have, and then it is 
at your option to send one doldar and take the article 
or not. 

In all transactious by mail, we shail charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, and doing 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclosed 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and 100 for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those aciing as Agents will be allowed 
ten cents on every Certilicate ordered by them, pro- 
vided their remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents 
will collect 25 cts. for every Certificate, and remit 15 
cts. to us, either in cash or postage stamps. Great 
caution should be used by our correspondents in r2- 
gard to giving their correct address, Town, County 
and State. Address « 

: J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 

P. O. Box 5029. 208 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—We wish it distinctly understood that all 
articles of jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction can 


be returned and the money will be refunded, 360 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
i Established in 1822, 
DEVO 


THE ALBION, ‘ctisiis.te%s 


NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Price $3 PER ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER Copy, 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. ¥ 
P. S.—Single Copies of the cclebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postpuid, to any address in the United States. 


The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
_ A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner 
yous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
Aaz Vail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung end Hygienic Institute, 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y 7-H 


Sart 


EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 


Ix. 
000 





At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a box of Note 
Paper and Envelopes, elegantly stamped with Initials, 
sent on receipt of $1, $2 or $3. (25 new styles just 
received.) 


At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of 
Wedding Card and Envelope. 





At Gimbrede’s, twenty-five varieties of Union 
and Flag Paper, with Knavelopes perfectly matched, 


Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, ungur- 
passed-in quality, 588 Broadway and 177 6th Av., N.Y. 

331-39 

At Gimbrede’s, Coats of Arms, Crests and Ini- 
tials, beautifully engraved and stamped on paper. 











At Gimbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
eally designed Monograms, for plain and colored 
tamping. 


At Gimbrede’s, new varicties of Note Paper, with 
Envelopes to match, assorted sizes. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Arcicles of Art 
and Luxury. 

No. 550 BRoApWwAy, New York. 
House In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
Commission; honorable business, Circuiar Sent. 
A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 


C. LINHERR & C0., 
Artists in Hair and Jewellers, 


691 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Every description of ornament made in Hair, viz., 
BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, NECKLACES, 


CHAINS, FLOWERS, ete., ete, 344-480 





Commorcial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymu,5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Com- 
puting Interest, 9 Fashionable Desigus for Marking 
Letters, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for Collais, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 
1 for Handkerchiet Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Ayents make 310aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIER es 

Publishers, 34 South Third 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bample 60 cts, 00 





FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Feruerty H. P. Decraar,) 
87 BOWERY, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
largé stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
m@- Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guarantced as represented, 


FURNITURE !! 


NEW YORK. 





THE GREAT CURE. 
RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


THOSK AFFLICTED READ. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1862. 
Gents—Having been a sufferer from Rheumatism, 
and experiencing entire relief after wearing & pair of 
your METALLIC INSOLES for a short time, it 
affords me pleasure to recommend them as a reliable 
remedy for that complaint. 
Very respectfully yours, 
EDW. H. WRIGHT, Jr. 
To Mettam & Co.. 429 Broadway, New York. 
4%” Send for Circular. “oo 





86 wrhat is It 2?” (Book) sent by mail for 10 cts. 
Box 1771, New Haven, Conn, "O02 


CARD ALBUMS, 
PATENT. 


Publie Notice is hereby given, thot all infringementa 
of the Letters Patent granted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. Grume., of 
Geneyn, Switzerland, for a new and nuacful improve- 
mens in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD AILBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albuns. 
So many infringements have occurred on Mr. Grume!’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
that Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediate 
legal proceedings against infringers; for that purpose 
we have lastructed our counetl, D. & T, MeMahon, 
Ksqs., 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights, 

Mr. Grumel has, by articles of attorney, duly au- 
thenticated, constituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture rnd eeil, and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD ‘“L.- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of which can be 
seen at our galleries. 

C. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 


341-4 Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 





To all wanting Farms. 

EW Serriement or VINELAND—30 miles 

from Philadelphia by Railroad. Good loam 
soil, highly productive for Wheat, Ccern, Grass, 
Fruits and Vegetables—good eal — Sees cli- 
mate—where farming is profitable, especially these 
times, and where good business openings can be 
found, Large numbers are settling. Society good. 
Farms from $15 to $20 peracreonly. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale, Four years’ time given, Report 
of SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who 
has visited the place, together with the “ Vineland 
Rural,” giving full description, will be furnished. 
Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, P. M., 

Vineland P. O,, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. 
46-49 

““Wioustaches and Whiskers in 42 

Days.-”—Do not buy “ Onguents” at $1 4 box, but 
send 20 cts. (coin), for BOOK containing this GREAT 
SECRET, and many others. never before published, 
Mailed free on receipt of two dimes. Address C. E. 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N, H, 349-00 





$160 per Month is now being made by Ayents, 
by selling our Patented Articles. Send stamp for 
eee 8. W. RICE & CO., 434 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 340-50 


$16 to $20 per Week made by our Agents; 
clear profits, 80 per cent. For particulars inclose red 
stamp to Box 10), care of Mr, MILLER, Broadway 
lost Oflice, New York, 349 





Wanted.—SomeTHING New—‘ EmrpLoyMENT?’ 
‘“ EMPLOYMENT !”—Male and Female Agents wanted 
in every town and city in the United States. $20 to 
$40 per month can be made, and no humbug. Buat- 
ness easy and respectable. It requires a very small 
capital, and will not interfere with other employment, 
This is no book agency nor humbug of any Kind. No 
yerson will regret having sent for this information, 
et his employment be whatit may. Full particulars 
given to all who inclose a three-cent postage stamp, 
and address HARVEY BROWN & CO., Amoskeag, 
N. HL. “AB-51 





Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 
N Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. 
post os, 4 r address on recetpt o 


Price | apes by mail, 
an order. 
HAM, 109 Nassau 8t., New York, 





Agents Wanted !—Specimen packs of STOW’S ! 


MAKKED CARDS sent free. 


Box 24, Hampstead, 
N.H 350 





Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured, 
Supplied free of charge. 


Address Box 788, New York P. O. 350 








La Sultana Smoking Tobacco.—A fresh 
supply of this very popular Smoking Tobacco, pre- 
pared by Oberlin Bros., London, justreceived. Orders 
should be addressed to E. F. RAYMOND, 117 Maiden 
Lane, Sole Agent for Manufacturersin U.S. 350-51 





To Buyers of Watches and Jewellery! 
—Goods at panic prices. Pay required only after the 
oods are delivengd. Trade Lists sentfree. Address 
SALISBURY BROTHER & CU., Providence, KR, I. 
350 








Portable Printing Offices, 


FOR THE USE OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
DRUGGISTS, MERCHANTS AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN GENERALLY. 

From the Pennsylvania Thirteenth, Jan, 18, 1962, 


Our cireulation has inercased to 1,590 copies, which 
were worked in three and a half hours on the Cottage 
Press of the Adams Press Co,, 31 Park Row, New 
York, which is admirably calculated for the purpose, 
By turning a crank, the tympan is thrown, the bed 
run under a cylinder, which gives the impress on; out 
at the other end, and the tympan raised for the removal 
of the sheet. By reversing the crank the operation is 
repeated. Our paper has now reached its ninth num- 
ber, and the whole expense to this date (the printers 
refusing all compensation), has been as follows: 





Press, Type, KC. ..cccesesseeceeenes $54 12 
Pauper and Ink....-crecescoeccsecees 13 75 
Sundry EXxpenses.....eeeccceeeeeees 6 91 

A Total of only,....ccccescevccees $73 78 


We would advise all who need a small printin 
establishment to address the A. I’. C, on the subject, 


GovERNEUR, N, Y., Sept. 10, 1861, 
ADAMS Press Co.: 

Genutlemen—Your Cottage Printing Press, designed 
for the use of Druggists and others, is an admirable, 
economical and convenient institution, T find in its 
use that it fully supplies a want L have long felt in 
dispensing drugs and medicines, 

H. K, SPENCER, 
Druggist and Apotheeary. 
Printing Oflice No. 2, press prints 5x 8 inches, $25 00 
“ “ 8 “a “ee 7x10 “ 40 00 
se 60 00 


’ 


4, “e ae 


“ “ 


12x18 
Circular sent on application to 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 


350-51 41 Park Row, New York. 





i Business Cards, 75 cts. per 1,000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 

Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, and everything from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for my Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List of all kinds oi Priut- 
ing. I’. R. DAWLEY, New Printivg Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre St., cor, Reade St., New York. 

S042 


EXTENSION TABLE 
MANUFACTORY. 
Established WM, HEERDT, Established 


146, 16 years, 
No, 150 Wooster Sv., New York. 
Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany 
and Rosewood of all styles and prices, on hand and 
made to order, All work warranted, Orders from 
the country attended to with fidelity and dispatch, 
ae A liberal discount allowed to wholesale dealers, 





Royal Havana Lottery, 


NONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
J Prizes cashed and information fu nished by 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St.,N. Y. 


The Howe Sewing Machines. 
] ECENT and important improvements 

having been put to this Machine renders it now 
the most perfect before the public, and persons at a 
distance can order a Machine with a guarantee of its 
prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be able to 
manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more 
breakin needles! No more missing stitches! No 
trouble in making any garment, however delicate or 
heavy, on the same Machine, either in eambric, cloth 
or leather. Send for Descriptive Catalogue of styles 
and prices. A few responsible Agents would be dealt 
with liberally. Address THE HOWE SEWING 
MACHINES, 437 Broadway, New York. 





Book Agency, Established 1847. 
Send for a Circular. 
HENRY STEPHENS, 8 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Books, Books, Books, otc. etc.—Addross 


346-49 








Box P, O, 1,256, New York, 346-40 


WATCHES. 


A Wholesale Stock of 10,000 Watches 
to be Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Now is your time to buy and save the Jobbers’ and 
Retire, soGte. . 

This is the first opportunity offered forpurcha 
one Watch on equally as good terms as the regal 
dealers buy by the dozen. 

__From the following partial list may be derived an 
idea of what can really be saved by 5 urchasing from 
first hands: 

oe Silver-case, Open-face Watches, $6 50; usual 
price, $10. 

Solid Silver Hunting-case Cylinder Watches, $8; 
usual price, $12, 

Solid Silver Hunting-case Lever Watches, $10; usual 
price, $15. 

American 'Timekeeper, Silver Hunting-case Wateh- 
es, $20; usual price, $30. 

Solid’ Silver Hunting-case Lever Watches, fine 
Timekeepers—indicate the day of the month accurately 
—$20; usual _ $35. 

ow gy Hunting-case Lady’s Watches, $28; usual 
price, le 

Fine Gold Hunting-case, beautifully enameled and 
set wi h genuine Diamonds, $45; usual price, $75. 

Fine knglish Levers, Heavy Gold Hunting-cases, 
$65; usual price, $85. 

Fine Silver, Hunting-case, Heavy Gold Plate, La- 
~~ Watches, equally as good in finish as best Solid 

wold, $12. 

In ordering, you will please inclose $2 as a guaran- 
tee that the package will be taken, and you can pay 
the balance to the Express. All Orders from points 
south of Washington must be accompanied with 
funds in full. 

On examination of Goods, if parties are not suited 
they can return the same, and the money will be re- 
funded, less Express charges, 

Letters containing orders must be registered. 

J, L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





$3 50 for Gentlemen’s Balm for 
Spring and Summer wear, of Calf, Morocco, Patent or 
Enameled Leather, ready made or made to order. 
Napoleon Boots for Military, Fishing and other pur- 
ses, &8. Best Patent Leather Boots, $7. ine 
ress Calf, $6, and all other work at equally low 
prices, at HUNT'S, 430 and 829 Broadway. 341-47 





JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


323 CANAL STREET, near BroApway, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen, 
FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirt-making, 
at reduced prices, 335-00 





J eg MADE EASY; Or, How To 
Win a Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or poahion, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tifle experiment which never fails. Free for 25 eta, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 
x 2,300, Rhiladelphia, 


morro WIUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 ‘Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, etc., and varying in p 
from $2,00 to $250.00, 

. M. J. PAILLARD, 

21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New 7. 











Importer, 
Musical Boxes repaired, 





Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, . 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No, 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
000 





Hold Fast that which is Good. 
aa aes Hair Dye, best in the World, 
Logle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair, 
Bogle’s Balin of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
ie Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced, W, BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 


A. LANGE, . 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMIDS 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William &t, cor. Frankfort, New York. 








JAMES DISNEY, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ~ 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ RIDING SADDLES AND 
FINE HARNESS, 
ENGLISH BLANKETS, Wutrs, Bits, TRUNKS, &C, 


60 East Fourteenth St., 
Union Square, two doors east of Broadway, New York. 
000 





MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 

Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 

gar The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington, 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000!. 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


ge- Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & 00., Covington, Kentucky ; 
OR 


MURRAY, EDDY & 00., St. Louis, Missouri. 














Now muapx, 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S 
WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume, Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, &c 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper, and hand. 
somely bound inmuslin. Price $1 25. 

SENT FREE, BY KETURN MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE, 
AGENTS WANTED, 
In every City, Town, Village and County, to sell this 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher 
628 and 6% Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West. 
g@-iPapers copying will receive the work, 350-510 





PROCLAMATION. 
AGENTS MUST KNOW THAT THE 
Eureka Prize Casket Package 


Contains more Stationery than eny other Package 
sold for 25 cts. Also the Dime PANPROSPHOSIUM. 


Send for Circular. W.H. CATELY & CO., 
3500 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


. =SSS55 55 


Nature has Provided a Remedy for all 
Diseases-—DK. 0. PHELPS BROWN, No, 1% 
Grand St., Jersey City, New Jersey, has lately pub- 
lished “A Treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal 
Preparations,” for the positive and permanent cure of 

spepsia, Fits. Consumption, Bronchitis. er 
Liver Complaint, Scrofula, General Debility, ond al 
Impurities of the Blood. Sent free to any person on 
receipt of name and address, 3500 


TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 
LORIN BROOKS & 
SON, 


No, 434 BROADWAY, 
cor, HowaArp 8ST. 





Fine Boots aud Shoes ready made or to measure, 
Send for Circular for Instructions. 3500 





Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulert and Chronic Diseases. bey yn 

tis by the Acting Surgeon, Valuabdl  Repor 
Serious iseases, hd on the NEW ee Peo. 

ed im the Dispensary, sent in sealed letter enve- 
oz free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, Howard Association, No, 2 South 
Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 350-510 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


_ ee. 
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This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos. 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Also 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in, Revolver, a Ball 80 
to the lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 


effective weapons in use, 
For particulars call or send fora Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
3500 No. 262 Broadway, New York. 


PREY Agency for the 
NEW HAVEN PATENT SHIRTS, 
MADE To OnvdER OR READY MADE. 
The finest, best fitting and Cheapest Shirts offered 
in this city, at the 
SHIRT AND COLLAR DEPOT, 
Nos, 87 and 89 William &t.. one duor north of Maiden 





Lane, . 
3500 THEODOKt& C. GRANNIS, Avent. 





WARDS | 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 
Self-IMeasurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions ior self-measurement, list or 
rices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent freeeverywherc. These rules are so easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 
The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Of fine quality, bought for cash of the best European 
Manufacturers, and absolutely soli at retail in New | 
York at a profit of only TEN PER CENT. 
Send for List of Prices. 
5. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 
The, Trade supplied. 000 








Save Your Labor and Mloney.—Use Spar- 
row’s London Washing Crystal. Sold by all Druggists 
and Grocersin the Union. Sole Agent for the United 
States, J. W. BINNEY, 21 Cedar St., N. Y. 





To Families.—Use Inver, Coore & Co.’s gen- 
uine Burton Alec. 
for the United States, 

349-10 


Sold by all Grocers. Sole Agent 
J. W. BLNNEY, 
2) Cedar St., New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


TELIA 


PUBBING IT IN—SCENE IN THE 
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PARK BARRACKS. 


Dramatis Persona—A sick and wounded, but good-looking soldier, and an anxious lady 


nurse in search of a subject: 


Lapby Nurse—“ My poor fellow, can I do anything for you ?” 


SOLDIER—(emphatically)—** No, ma’am ! 


brow for you!” 


Nothin?!” 
Lapy Nursn—‘' / should like to do something for you. 


Shall I not sponge your face and 


SoLprex (despairingly)—* You may if you want to very bad; but yowll be the fourteenth 


lady as has done it this blessed mornin’.” 





AGENTS—-THE NONPAREIL PRIZE 
PACKAGE I8 NOW READY. 

IT CONTAINS MORE STATIONERY, more 
ARTICLES OP REAL VALUE, MORE VALUABLE 
PRIZES, IS SOLD AT A LESS PRICK, and will yield 
MORE PROFIT than any TWO PACKAGES PUT UP BY 
OTHER HOUSES. 

TWENTY-FIVE Aa IN EACH PACK- 
AUN. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY, THE RETAIL PRICE, 

Send for a Circular, 

3500 5. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St, 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the Fir-t Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


fhe Medal awarded by the judges can ve seen at our office 
00 T. W BAYAUD & BEKARD, 100 Pearl St., N. ¥ 





To Consumptives. 


Sars Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, i8 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


If you want the Genuine 6 Bdge’s” 
Pireworks, send yourorders to ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM, 424 Broadway, between Canal and Howard Sts. 
The Trade supplied, 0000 


MIme- Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions 
is unquestionably and emphatically the largest and 
best Fashion Magazine in the world, Published 
quarterly at No. 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere 
at 25 cts. Mailed free on receipt of the price. Yearly 
#1, with the privilege of selecting 50 ets. worth of 
plain Patterns extra e+ voremium, Summer Number 
now ready. 3480 


Artificial Legs (PALMER’s Iu 


Fann PROVED)—HANDs, &c. Send for Illue- 
~~ trated Pamphlet to Dr. E. D. HUD- 
SON, Clinton Hall, Eighth St., New York, 348-5lo 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS AND LOCKETS, 

HEADQUARTERS FOR, RINGS, CHAINS AND PINs, 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS, 

HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING in the Jewel 
lery line. Inclose Stamp for full particulars. 

Also large size Ambrotype Pins of Gen. McClellan, 
Burnside, Halleck, Grant, Buell, Com. Foote and all 
the Heroes. 

Cc. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller, 

343 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


“FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES, 


From Messrs. PAUL DE ContIvcKk, Monop AND 
GUIRAUD, OF BORDEAUX. 
Warranted strictly pure and for sale by 
J. MARC MARTIN, 


335-44 No. 203 Pearl St., New York. 


10,00 
terested therein. 
culer. J. .L 





WATCHES for sale, at wholesale 

prices, to the Army or any one in- 
Inclose stamp for descriptive Cir- 

FERGUSON, 208 Broedway, N. Y. 





P59 ORNAMENTAL IRON 959 
oe WORK, Wrought, Cast and Wire. Je 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS and IRON FURNITURE of every de- 
scription. Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt 
of four 3-cent stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

3460 ©6259 Canal Strect, uear Broadway, New York, 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


MAGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
. of price, Vive of different powers, #1, Ad- 
dress F. B, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 3500 








@ TEREOSCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
« colored, sent free by mail for 50 cts. Address F. 
PARSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. Y. City, 336-47 





$-Something New.—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
eal and Travelling, to sell 12 new articles of rare 
merit. Sales and profits large. Samples 25 cts. In- 
com suaip. RICE & CO., N. Y., or Chicago, Ill, 
316-480 





FRIBNDS OF SOLDIERS! 


ew Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
JX ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, 1. 4 all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, ty HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No, 74’ Broad- 
“ay. Sutlers charged low rates, 








Employment, 


r HE FRANKLIN Sewine Macuiner Co, want 
Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal sala 
ant ex FARIS BOT non Address, wit 
stamp, iS} THERS, Sole y ) 
Boston, Mass, teatistns mie” 





66 mm: : * 

Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 

538 Broadway, N. Y. 

Vive things to consider in buyin Sewing - 
a buying a Sewing Ma 

Ist—Is it simple and casily understood ¢ 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order ¢ 

sd—Is it adapted to great range of work ¢ 

ith—Does it do its work well ¢ 

5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to vive better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. sease call and examine, or send for a Circu- 
lar, waich, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted. 0000 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PAIEN? 
JIVERSTRUN? 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PLANOS 
Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured, 
and will be sold to suit the times, Each Instrument 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker 8t., near Broadway, N.Y, Send for Circular. 








¢ Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifle, 


———— 








Length of Barrel, 24 inches; Diam 
82-100 of an inch; weight only 6 oo " yo 

This is the best Rifle Yn invented, its great superi- 
orl y consisting of rapidity and facility of Lou ing 
and being used with a metallic Cartrid ye, there is no 
—— ay Breeee, and connet poss 
mproperly; shoots with perfect accuracy; can be 
used all day without cleaning, and will rion heat with 
the wost rapid firing J. W. STORRS, 

€ : Sole Agent, 456 Broadway. 

Also Agent for Smith & Werson’s Revolvers avd 
Cartridges. 313-0 





ly be loaded | 


| 





[June 21, 1862. 


Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT, 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR Utica, NEw York StTATx, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visftors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 





THE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Lute of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y. 





JAMES WILLIS, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW, ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER County, N. Y., 
fs now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


hey will find the same desirabl-: accommodations and 
vomfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished, 


The Union Hall, Saratoga Springs. 

This well-known Hotel is pleasantly located on the 
west side of Broadway, opposite the celebrated Con- 
zress Spring, and commands a view of the beautiful 
park connected with it. By th® addition of a hand- 
some brick building, 241 feet long by 55 feet wide, and 
liv: storeys high, itis much the largest Hotel in the 
nlace, having a front of over 1,000 feet, capable of ac- 
“ommodating over 1,000 guests. In extent and com- 
pleteness the Dining Hall, Kitchen and Laundry are 
unsurpassed in this country. It has a lawn of several 
‘eres in extent, intersected with well-shaded walks, : 
Here a fine band of music, belonging to the house, 
contributes to the enjoyment of the guests every 
afternoon, It has a large Carrlage-house, containing 
16 bedrooms for coachmen. € management of 
Union Hall has long been celebrated for its oxcellence 
and completeness. 
PUTNAM & PAYN, Proprietors, 





BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 
. =e 
eed Yoke 
‘SHIRTS ~ 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 






Bw SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York, 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States, 





All who desire to leave off the Use of 
Tobacco, send fifty-six cents for a substitute and 
cure remedy, or send stamp for a pamphlet. 

SAAC G. SWAN, 


348-490 Drawer 158, Syracuse, N, Y. 





Sent by Express to all Parts of the 
Country, 


“LEWIS? 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. | 





RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Six New YORK MILLs MusLIN SHIRTS, with fine 
Linen Bosoms, made to order for $9, or #1 50 each 
This is the only house in the city that uses New York 
Mills Muslin in Sbirts at these prices. SINGLE 
SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMPLES. These Shirts are made 
with five different styles of Bosoms, and warranted in 
every respect, These Shirts are equal in quality and 
make to Shirts sold at other houses at $2 50 each, Try 
ee ae. FRED. LEWIS, 655 Broadway. 


Se =v | WEDDING CARDS, 


MR&&.MRS; UNION, | MISS-E-LOVE. 










These Celebrated Engraved 
Cards suld only by EVERDELL 
302 Broadway,N Y 
Specimens by Mail, on receipt of 2 etampe 














I oO. oO. F. 
“The American Odd Fellow,” 


A Monthly Magazine, devoted to disseminating a 
knowledge of the Sentiments, Principles, Operations 
and Condition of the INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
FELLOWS, 

Published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year (paya- 
ble in advance), by JOHN W. ORR, P.G., 

P, O, Box 4217. No. 75 Nassau St., New York. 





ELLIOTS POCKET REVOLVER. 

: = ae A MOST POWERFUL 
var ARM which can be carried 
“4 constantly about the person 
without inconvenience o: 
danger. Length four inches 
searcely more than that 0: 
the barrels. Itis the mos 
compact, safe and powerfu! 
Pocket Revolver ever made ; weighs only eight ounces 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards 

#a—- Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Retail price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
“9 * "Blued Frame, “ “ ~ 9 50 
Trade supplied. T. W. MOORE, 
426 Broadway, New York. 


“nw * 








SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NAssAu Sr., New Yor«, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 
Everything required by the trade gupplied at the 


lowest rates. 00"'a 











